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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Exeoutors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold freqrent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 
FRACHELOR (25), interested music, history, art, 
requires position as Companion Secretary. 
Educated, domesticated, experienced.—Box 999 
IGHT SPORTING PRINTS by Pollard. What 
offers ?— STEEL, Hatchlands, Cuckfield, 
Sussex. 
LD SPORTING PICTURES of steeplechasing, 
horses, dogs, Offered for sale privately by 
collector. Details and photographs.—Box 1000, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
8.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
ERNARD QUARITCH, Lid., wish to pure hase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 0473. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction puichased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures. 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 






























































stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
(ROQUE A REMINDER for after the - war. 
JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
made by craftsmen : JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and modern Siiver purchas ed for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 


DP Mmonps. JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS. 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 

OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 

graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 

VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 


INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.i. Grosvenor 3273. 
FOUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. w. . W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
RENCH perfect cut and 


DRESSMAKER, 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
582. 


Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. Ma} 
FUEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 


2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 









































UR COATS, Mink, Musquash, Squirrel, Silver 

Fox, etc., bought for cash._—_L. BERKELOW, 
45, Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. *Phone: 
Woo. 1771. 





GARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 

many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be ottained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

ENTLEMAN DESIRES PURCHASE BENT- 

LEY, ROLLS or quality car.—Write ‘‘S,”’ 
c/o SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 





COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 23, 


1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 








OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, 

OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN,2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 





XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. meekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
Loran RAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
W.C.1. 








BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS, 
Fully licensed. *Phone: HOLborn 2006. 





ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate-—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
HOSE BRASSES, all about, complete guide 
and history; 320 illustrations. 2/6. Horse 
Brass Collections No. 1. 1,400 illustrations; cloth 
bound, 5/- post free. Limited number available.— 
H. S. RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—_BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
F YOURS is a HEAL MATTRESS let no one 
else remake it. Send it to HEAL & SON, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and you will get 
a very reasonable estimate. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
MODERN SALOON CAR required. Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
O COUPONS—NEW SUIT, overcoat, costume. 
Tailor-made garments guaranteed Turned 
and Retailored as new. 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Post garments for advice 
and estimate without obligation.—SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C/L) 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. Tel.: STReatham 1600. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
EPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 
Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
Staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—_HUGHES 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 






































S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134.) 
AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB”... Incase 
of Air Attack. After a fire, never open a Safe 
until it is stone cold, and thus avoid the chances 
of spontaneous combustion. 





TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575) 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


IMBER BUILDING used as observatory, 
extremely well constructed, with rooms and 
balcony; suitable for re-erecting as bungalow. 
Situated near Redhill, Surrey. For Sale, pur- 
chaser to dismantle and arrange for transport. 
Can be purchased for best offer over £250.—Box 993, 
OBACCO-MIXTURE, light returns or dark 
shag, 30s. 1b.; samples 2s. 3d. each.—_ JUBILEE 
TOBACCO CO., Mail Order Tobacconists, 37, 
Clifford Road, Penketh, Warrington, Lancs. 


WARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 

hand Merchandise, Furniture. Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. 























New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. TOLLEY & HILL 

(est. 1902),Auctioneersand Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 
and Insurance. — 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tel.: 20562. 
WONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 

or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W,1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 


LIVESTOCK 


UTO-SEXING Pullets, specially bred for 

laying. Blood tested. Sent on 100 hours 
approval, Illustrated pamphlet free.—RED- 
LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, South Holmwood. 
Telephone : : Dorking 73314, 

















RISH (RED) SETTER PUPPIES, ex Edgmond 
Eve by O’Flyn of Chastleton, ready shortly, 
12-15 gns. —JACOBS, 45, Hallow Road, Worcester. 


ARROT FOO FOOD, 5 pints 20/- Canary Mixture, 4 

pints 20/-. Post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking. 

ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R. x S. 

three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—_FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 


"TABLE POULTRY. Fatten your own. Best 

white-fleshed five-weeks-old cockerels. Easy 
to rear, needing no heat or hen. 4/6 each, carriage 
paid. Minimum six, cash with order. Live 
delivery guaranteed.—STUART, Ivy Farm, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. 

















ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 


possible. 
LONPon. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 








Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, USSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H. andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300, 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”’ Tel. 31 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


RISTOL. ASSISTANT MANAGERESS for 

Y.W.C.A. cafeteria serving 300 lunches, 80 
teas. Salary £200 per annum non-resident. 
Women under 41 can be accepted subject obtain- 
ing M. of L. permit. Interviews locally. Write 
to Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C,A. National 
Offices, 16, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 




















ARDENER. First-class all-round man wanted 
at once to take charge of small garden. Help 
given. Permanent position, Kingston district.— 
Box 996. 
XON. LEADER-IN-CHARGE immediately 
for Y.W.C.A. club-canteen for women in H.M, 
Forces. Canteen experience and leadership gifts 
desirable. Salary £120-£150 res. according to 
experience. COOK-CATERER for above canteen, 
snack cooking and home baking, salary £100-£120 
resident according to experience. CANTEEN 
ASSISTANTS also required (two) salary £90-£120 
resident according to experience, Women under 
41 can be accepted subject obtaining M. of L. 
permit. Interviews locally. Write (mentioning 
this paper) to the Personnel Secretary, Y.W.C.A. 
National Offices, 16, Great Russell Street, W.C 1. 


EQUIRED IN AUGUST, an experienced Land 

Agent for country estate in Yorkshire.— 
Please write full particulars to N, Estate Office, 
Everingham, York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENTLEWOMAN, exempt, with experience, 

wants post under head gardener, food pro- 
duction, 40 miles London. Live in or suitable 
accommodation.—Box 969. 


ADY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and B.Sc.— 

long experience horticulture—desires respon- 
sible post assistant planning, land development. 
management, etc.—COWELL, Boswell Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 


EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 


























GARDENING 

HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetabj, 

production, doubling output, ensuring an exty, 
crop each season, providing fresh Vegetables 
the year round. Thousands have proved it. Write 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, 
CGARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTS, 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 

AVING STONE. Quantity old London York 

rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—Wi{ LLIs, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3353, 

EEDASET USERS.—Now available, special 

Sowing and Cropping Chart, 1/3, post free, 
Extra compound for nearly 1,000 seedlinys, 5/6, 
plus 1/- postage. It’s safe to buy plenty—it keeps, 
Non-Seedaset users should send 2%d. stamps for 
full details of the Seedaset System for earli«r ang 
better crops.-MARLOW SUPPLIES (LONDON) 
LTD., G.A., Marlow House, Lloyds Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUAL. TY— 

we do the experimenting; not you!— Vv, J, 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


FOR SALE 
RCHERY. 37 lb. Lemon Bow, 20 praci °¢, 3 
hunting Arrows. Target. Target © and, 
Quiver. In fair order. What offers for ot.— 

TUTT, 12, Bargery Road, S.E.6. 
EAUTIFUL FURNISHING LINEN, 40 <ds., 
Green floral design, 50 inches wide, £30, 
Also 40 yds. Glazed Chintz, 50 inches wide, “reen 
floral design, £30. Two pairs double S! cets, 

unused, 4 guineas pair.—Box 997 
ARAVAN, Eccles. 15ft. long, d./p.; gas co king 
and lighting; wardrobe; sink with dre ning 
board, table; four berth. £385. H.P. ‘erms 
arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206. The 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Phone: Gladston: 2234, 
OLLECTION OF FINE OLD GEOR :IAN 
SILVER amongst which are a GEOR‘ E II 
Tankard, Candlesticks, Salvers, Coffee Pots, eto. 
Two complete services of period table silve~ and 
appointments. All in splendid condition. Clear 
markings and moderate prices. I will send any- 
thing for inspection.—LT.-COLONEL A. ©. B, 






































STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester, 
Telephone: Chatham 3160. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 


THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write : Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 

NSTANT HEAT FUEL BLOCKS. A bad adver- 
sity banished. Hot water, drinks or food on 
the spot. Write for details, I.H.F.B. Dept., 40, 
Stoke Road, Guildford. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—_REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 

ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OFFERS are invited following First Editions 

‘*1914 and Other Poems,’’ by Rupt. Brooke; 
‘“‘Christmas Carol,’’ Dickens, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. Also the following: ‘*Handley 
Cross,’’ by Surtees; ‘‘Diseases of the Dog and 
Their Treatment,’’ by Dr. Muller; ‘‘Canine Dis- 
temper,’’ by Hamilton Kirk; Five Kennel Club 
Stud Books, 1935-1939 inclusive; ‘*‘Bran Mash,” 
by Capt. Victor Hallett; ‘‘Sam Darling’s Reminis- 
cences.’’—GILBERT, Hilton House, Eccleston, 
near Chorley, Lancs. Tel. : Eccleston 248. 

TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at %d. each.— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms} of cat. price. Alsosome Mint and 
superb used moderns—‘K,”’ 25, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 
Vy Waebe. Have your favourite suit copied 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 
UNttep STATES STAMPS are our SPECI- 
ALITY.—We can supply all you need at 
reasonable prices. Approvals against references. 
Send want list.—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP 
CO., Regency House, Warwick St., London, W.1. 


WANTED 


REWEL WOOL. All colours.—Mrs, JACKSON, 

Holton, Wincanton, Somerset. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. P 
Frssine RODS, Reels and Tackle required. 

Good price given.—Box 998. 

RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 

Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9625, 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). 















































individual attention, moderate fees.—Prc us 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surround- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and girls 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress- 
making, secretarial work, and in _ technical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the - SERVICES, 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avail- 
able for children of parents on Active Service. 
Tel.: KINGTON 8 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so, get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. All courses at REDUCED FEES. Train- 
ing in Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, 
Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACHING 
by correspondence. Enquire about English 
Literature Course. Write for free advice and book. 
—Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 








OPIES of “Country Life’? required, Ma "and 
June, 1943. State price and postage.—Box 992 
IGHT-WEIGHT BINOCULARS, 8 x 30 ™ anted 
for bird watching. Must be perfect con. tion. 
—wWrite particulars to Box 990. 
LMousine or large modern saloon car 
good price paid for perfect car; no de: 
Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South 
Street, W.1. Ere 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pa: very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Se ‘ilery, 
Bridles, Saddies (not side saddles), etc., i good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENTGARDEN /.0.2 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all co: tries 
wanted for cash; also really good colle -lons. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTO AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless eject 
of best quality; highest prices paid; © 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-! 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, Lonc 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1062. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





rhe genuine GEORGIAN 
MANSION stands about 
500 ft. above sea level on 
ight soil, and is ap- 
oroached by a drive with 
a Lodge (6 rooms) at 
entrance. 


The Residence is built of 

mellowed red brick and con- 

tains: Main hall, 3 large 

reception rooms, billiards 

room, 31 bedrooms, 7 bath- 

rooms, complete domestic 
offices. 


Further particulars of the Agents : 





18 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Excellent service of trains to Charing Cross, Waterloo and Cannon Street. 


7G Oe 


meal VD 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Possession after the War. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. W.1. 





Central heating. Co.’s 
electric light and water. 
Modern drainage. 


7 classrooms. Studio. 
Gymnasium. 


THE GROUNDS have a 
valuable road frontage and 
contain 2 fields used as 
cricket and football grounds, 
large lawns, spinney, walled 
kitchen garden. The whole 
property is well maintained 
and extends to about 


23 ACRES 


(11,003) 











By Direction of Mrs. R. W. Cornell. 


8 miles from Horsham. 5 miles from Pulborough. 


Preliminary 


WEST SUSSEX 


1% miles from Billingshurst. 
Excellent train service to London in a little over an hour. 


Announcement. 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY, 


TEDFOLD, BILLINGSHURST and about 370 ACRES 


in a favourite part of the County, commanding delightful views to the South Downs. 


THE HOUSE (now under requisition) is of medium size and stands in a Park with long drive and lodge. 


within recent years, it contains: lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, up-to- date offices with two ‘‘Aga”’ 


Electric light. 
Attractively disposed Gardens. 


Central heating. Company’s water. 
Fish Pond in Park. 


THE FARM LAND is all in hand and there are EXTENSIVE MODEL BUILDINGS with cowstalls for about 60. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


Auctioneers : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


and 3 excellent Modern Cottages. Also 4 other cottages. 
The property has two woods and forms a capital rough shoot. 
IN SEPTEMBER 


Solicitors: Messrs. Wild Collins & Crosse, 66, Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Modernised at great expense 


cookers. 


BAILIFF’S HOUSE 


(if not previously sold) 


Particulars and Plan (in preparation) 1s. per copy. 





By Order of the Executors of Miss M. E. Bright, deceased. 


Preliminary Announcement 


KENT, IN THE TENTERDEN AND MARDEN DISTRICT 


The rich fruit and hop districts between Maidstone and Romney Marsh. 


TEN COMPACT FREEHOLD MIXED FARMS and HOLDINGS about 648 ACRES 





POULTRY FARM (LATE DUMPTIES) MARDEN 


Poultry Farm (late 
Dumpties), Marden, 28 
Acres. Little Pattenden, 
Marden, 24 Acres. Burnt 
House Farm, Sandhurst, 
66 Acres. Brick House 
Farm, Sandhurst, 83 Acres. 
Angel Holding, 16 Acres. 
Blackbrook Farm, 
Wittersham, 131 Acres. 
Ramsden Farm, Ebony 
and Tenterden, 177 Acres. 
Cherry Garden Farm, 
Woodchurch, 55 Acres. 
Bourne Farm, High 
Halden, 15 Acres. London 
Beach, High Halden, 
15 Acres. 





BRICK HOUSE FARM, SANDHURST 





All equipped with suitable farm-houses and adequate farm buildings, the larger holdings having cottages in addition. 


Also detached and other cottages, accommodation land, woodland and building land with main water and — 
services close to the ‘Market Town of Tenterden. 


THE FARMS are let on yearly tenancies to long-standing tenants and the properties produce a Total Rental of about £880 ow annum, 
to be offered for SALE by AUCTION in 27 LOTS locally at an early date. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Latter & Willett, 26, Market Street, Bromley, Kent. Auctioneers: Mr. HARRY JUDGE, High Street, Tenterden, 
Kent; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plans (in preparation), 1s. per copy. 





Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, ‘London 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFArR 3816/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





PERTHSHIRE 


Blairgowrie 12 miles. Coupar Angus 16 miles. Perth 29 miles. Dundee 30 miles. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE BLACKWATER 
Between the Spittal of Glenshee and the Bridge of Cally. 


THE DELIGHTFUL SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF DRUMFORK 


Including DRUMFORK HOUSE, a A PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN’ 


singularly sunny and attractive pro- HOME FARM AND POLICIES 
perty, tastefully decorated and in 
and the 


perfect condition, with every modern 
convenience, hardwood floors, electric 

SHEEP FARM OF 
BLACK HALL 


light, central heating, sunken baths, 
built-in suction cleaning pipes, etc. 
Panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
smoke-room, library, billiard room, 
modern kitchens, 6 principal bedrooms, 


IN ALL ABOUT 
3 bathrooms, and 5 servants’ bedrooms. 


1,245 ACRES 

3 cottages, excellent kennels, garages, 

stables, saw-mill and home farm 
buildings. 


together with the shooting rights and 
144 miles of the east bank of the 
Blackwater, as well as the excellent 


tishi i » private ths. 
All protected by belts of matured shing in the private lochs 


timber and standing in lovely flower 
gardens famous for their rockeries, 
grottoes, terraced lawns, fountain 
pools, shrubs and beautiful home loch. 


(The purchaser will be given the option 
to buy certain valuable carpetings and 
furnishings at valuation.) 





Will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF at the STATION HOTEL, PERTH, 
on FRIDAY, JULY 21, 1944, at 3 p.m. (unless sold previously by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Messrs. Hiffe, Sweet & Co., 2, Bedford Row, London, W.C. (Tel. Chancery 8355); Messrs. Tait & Crichton, 41, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 30192) 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel.: 31269); also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil, Dublin, etc. 











By Direction of Capt. Hutton Croft 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
6 miles from Settle. 12 miles from Hellifield. 
ONE OF THE MOST RENOWNED SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES OF THE NORTH. 


THE FAMOUS ESTATE OF MALHAM TARN 


With MALHAM TARN HOUSE in a delightful position on the banks of the Tarn and containing: Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 5 servants’ 
edrooms, domestic offices, stables, garages, ete. Central heating and electric light. 


(The purchaser will be given the option to take over a certain quantity of furniture at valuation.) 
WATERHOUSES FARM—LET AT £140 PER ANNUM 
5 Cottages. MALHAM TARN LAKE (153 ACRES), the second largest inland water in Yorkshire and possessing, according to Charles Kingsley, 
“the best fishing in the whole earth.”’ 


In all 868 ACRES 


Together with the proprietorship in perpetuity of the valuable shooting rights over the adjoining well-kuown Malham grouse moors (average bag 1,000 brace) extending to 


9,786 ACRES 


AND EXTENSIVE FISHING IN THE BURNS. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless sold previously by private treaty) by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
at the BLACK HORSE HOTEL, SKIPTON, on FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


Catalogues (price 1s.) of: Solicitors: Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. (Tel.: Holborn 6333). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); also at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester, etc. 














Ons ieee) WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS | EAST SUSSEX 


In an excellent residential district with easy access to the City | Occupying one of the finest positions in the County. Facing South. 500 ft. above sea level. 


~ ~ Sse 





AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Vita-glass sun lounge. GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGES. 


MEADHAM, HARLOW 
AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH 


ADDITIONS THE GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY ADORNED. WITH 
Ito ises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and fine SOME FINE SPECIMEN TREES AND INCLU {AL 7 ‘4 RACE 4 
wy en ior aaleah ienehed Seuss, Electric light. STABLING. GARAGE and PAVED PATHS, TENNIS LAWN, ORNAMENTAL SHRU BBERIES, HEATHER 
3 COTTAGES. | GARDEN, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 
LOVELY GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 3! ACRES 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR j POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
View by order of the Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. | Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.19 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








WEST SUFFOLK 


Between Sudbury and Bury St. Edmunds. In one of the highest parts of 
the County amidst lovely well wooded and rolling country. 
AN OLD MOATED RESIDENCE of considerable character with a wealth of old oak 
beams and mellowed tiled roof. The house has been modernised and is in excellent 
order. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 maids’ rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Partial central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Stabling. Garage and 
good range of farm buildings. Pair of cottages. 
GROUNDS of about 4 ACRES with double grass tennis court, swimming pool, 
kitchen garden, etc. The farmland is in good heart and extends to about 77 ACRES, 
all arable except one meadow. 


ABOUT 81 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Rough Shooting. Vacant Possession of the residence and grounds 
September 29, 1944 (possession of farm if required). 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Agents: (40,918) 





IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
18 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


In a pleasant residential neighbourhcod about 3 minutes’ walk from ‘bus 
route and 10-15 minutes from shops and station with frequent service to 
Waterloo in 25 minutes. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A well-built and easily run residence in excellent order, standing on sandy soil with 
South aspect and open outlook. Panelled entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, cloakroom, domestic offices with maids’ sitting-room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. Telephone. Oak doors and panelling on ground floor 
and oak floors throughout. Garage for three cars. 


PLEASURE GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. In all about 1 ACRE 
Agents : 








Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,796) 





WEST SUSSEX COAST > 


Facing due South, with extensive views over Sea and Downs. Within 
12 minutes’ walk of the station with excellent service of fast trains to London. 


A LUXURY RESIDENCE built of hand-made bricks and tiles on a well-chosen site. 
Entrance porch, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, billiards room, cloakroom, domestic 
offices with maids’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms (5 with lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Main services, Telephone installed. Oak or mahogany doors and oak floors 
on the ground floor, pine floors above. Double garage. 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GROUNDS with lawns, rose pergolas, crazy-paved 
walk, herbaceous borders, fish pond, etc. 
ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,927) 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams : — 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 














Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, ee W.1 ; 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Plocy, London ”’ 
“Nicholas, Reading ” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HAMPSHIRE HILLS 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
WITH FARM OF 300 ACRES, FOR SALE 
House contains 11 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central heating. 
Garage and stabling. 
PRETTY GROUNDS, mene lotee _ AND TWO COTTAGES. 
POSSESSION OF FARM AT EARLY DATE 
House let for duration. 
Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


KENT 
In a rural locality close to village. 16 miles from London. 
CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN PROPERTY 
3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bathrooms, well-appointed offices, maids’ sitting room. Garage 
for 3 cars. Cottage. Co.’s water and electricity. 

EXTREMELY PRETTY paceman ~~" umes ORCHARD, MEADOW. In 

all abou 
7 ACRES. PRICE £5,500 
Further particulars of; Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, 





HANTS COAST 
WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 
TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Standing secluded in its own 
pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
on the outskirts of a small 
town and convenient for yacht- 
ing. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. All services 

Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddock. _Chauf- 
feur’s cottage. LET FOR 

DURATION. 


FOR SALE, 
SUBJECT TO 
TENANCY 


Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














gee JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK a 
4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 39 





BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND OXFORD 
Inasmall and picturesque Cotswold village. 
A LOVELY OLD STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED COTSWOLD 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
the subject of skilful enlargement and modernisation. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, fine panelled library, 13 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light. Good water supply. Central heating. 
Telephone. Well-built garages, stabling and outbuildings. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE (1/2 more available if desired) 


Charming grounds, partly surrounded by an old moat, including water garden, 
rose garden, clipped yew hedges, orchard, hard tennis court and large paddock. 


In all about 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Subject to the existing requisition by the W.L.A. 
AN UNUSUALLY DISTINCTIVE = POST-WAR COUNTRY 
H 


Recommended from personal —— by: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
ve. 





BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND READING 
A VERY CHARMING AND LABOUR-SAVING MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSE, occupying a rural position, facing south. Hall, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
2 good bathrooms, 3 attics. Electric light. Ample water supply. 
Central heating. Two garages. 
About 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 


rooms, Telephone. 





BETWEEN BANBURY AND CHIPPING NORTON 
In an unspoiled village. 


A" = EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD MANOR 

OUSE. 3 sitting rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms. 

Main’ electric light. Good water supply Telephone. Central heating. Garages and 
good stabling. Cottages. Garden and large paddock. 


In all about 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 
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PRELIM INARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


HANTS 


Solicitors : 
Joint Auctioneers : 
Street, 


By Order of Executors. 


CLOSE TO 
RESIDENCE, 


Solicitors : 


Particulars trom the Auctioneers : 
St. James’s, S.W.1. 








AND WILTS BORDERS 


between Andover and Salisbury. 
AN IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF SOME 2,693 ACRES 
KNOWN 
OVER WALLOP ESTATE, ANDOVER 
comprising : 9 excellent farms, smallholdings, numerous cottages, ete., producing over 
£1,610 PER ANNUM 
To be OFFERED by AUCTION at an EARLY DATE in 30 LOTS 


Messrs. GICHARD & CO., 
Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN ; 
Shrewsbury; and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
(Tel.: REG. 





Messrs. BELL BRODRICK & GRAY, 22 
London, 
HAMPTON 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


as 


35, Castle Street, Rotherham, Yorks. 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, College 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





_ 8222.) 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR MEDICAL PROFESSION OR PRIVATE 
OCCUPATION 


HYDE PARK 


WELL-BUILT DETACHED NON-BASEMENT FREEHOLD 

14, PALACE COURT, W.2 

Occupying pleasant and quiet position with East and West aspects within stone’s throw 
of the Park and Kensington Gardens. 


Containing : Mosaic floored hall, 
4 reception rooms, imposing 
staircase, 8 bedrooms, boudoir, 
3 bathrooms. Wardrobe room. 
Ample offices with servants’ 
hall. 
Passenger lift between ground 
and first floors, paved area in 
rear of house. 


WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE by AUCTION at 
the LONDON AUCTION 
MART, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1944, at 
3 p.m., unless previously 
sold privately 

, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
E.C.4. 

& SONS, LTD., 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


6, Arlington Street, 





_ Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








By Order of the Executors . 


Under 20 miles from London. 


Hall; lounge, 33 ft. x 19 ft.; 
2 other charming reception 
rooms, sun room, 8 bed- 
rooms (fitted basins), 
4 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Central heating. 2 Lodges. 
Garages. Magnificent 
grounds. Swimming Pool. 
Rockeries. Walled Kitchen 
Garden. Natural Woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
ON APPLICATION 





WEST SURREY 


Superb and extensive views. 
(30 minutes). 


FINE EXAMPLE OF A MODERN, LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
AND LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 





Main line fast trains. 





E 
ASPECT. 

6, Arlington Street, 

8222.) (S.43,886) 








HIGH. SANDY SOI N 
Further particulars from Sole Agents: HA MPTON & SO ‘3, LTD., 
Chee S.W.1. (Tel. REG. 
On the outskirts of Ilfracombe. 
FOR SALE. A MANOR HOUSE 


IN FINELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. Lodge. 


WALLED GARDENS, 
2 ORCHARDS 
PADDOCK. 
In all about 
10 ACRES 
FISHING ON BOTH 
BANKS OF A TROUT 
STREAM (Fish run _ to 
4, \bs.) 


Y, Ibs. 


PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: mac 8222.) 


A ea | ams 
Saget ale | Oe 





C.41,289a) 











- BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) a 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines.) 








AUCTIONS 


The Estate of W. H. Widgery, deceased. 
CHEW MAGNA, SOMERSET 
(about 6 miles from Bristol). 
SALE of the valuable attractive FREEHOLD 








AGRICULTURAL ESTATE known as 
MALVERN LODGE and CHEW HILL 
FARM with COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


FARMHOUSE, FARM BUILDINGS, 
COTTAGES and PASTURE AND ARABLE 
LANDS, the whole containing together 
approx. 219 ACRES, situate overlooking and 
adjoining the picturesque village of CHEW 
MAGNA, with a South aspect and fine views 
over the surrounding country to the Mendip 
Hills, and possessing some of the best and 
most sought after building sites in the Chew 
Valley, which 
WILLIAM KING & SONS 
have been instructed to offer for SALE by 
PUBLIC AUCTION at THE GRAND HOTEL 
BROAD STREET, BRISTOL, on THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 29, 1944, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 
Printed particulars with Plan may be obtained 


3 Zoe rd 


of the Auctioneers at Chew Magna, near 
Bristol (Tel. : Chew Magna 24) or of the 
Solicitors: Barry & Harris, 50, Broad Street 
Bristol 1 (Tel.: Bristol 23583). 





By direction of the Executors of Mrs. E. M. 
Gillings, deceased; Lloyds Bank Ltd., Executor 
and Trustee Dept., and Chas. Hudson, Esq. 
SOUTH DEVON 
1 mile from Teignmouth, 6 from Newton 
Abbot, 11 from Torquay, 16 from Exeter and 
about 180 miles from London, commanding 
beautiful sea and landscape scenery. The 
splendid Residential Property known as 
THE GRANGE, TEIGNMOUTH, set in well- 
laid-out and beautifully kept grounds extend- 
ing in all to an area of about 8% ACRES in 
a ring fence, comprising a WELL- 
APPOINTED RESIDE NCE of particular 
charm and _ distinction, standing on high 
ground, with Southern aspect, containing 
9 bedrooms, dressing room, store room, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, well arranged 
kitchen and offices. Ejectric light and power, 
telephone and all modern conveniences. 
3 cottages, meadow, orchard, fruit and vege- 
table garden, charming flower beds and 
borders, tennis lawn, glasshouses, 2 good 
garages, well- arranged brick-built outbuild- 
ings. Vacant possession will be given (except 
the meadow, which is let 3 
wis & ROWD 

will. SELL the above by AU CTION (unless 
previously disposed of) at THE GRANGE, 
TEIGNMOUTH, on MONDAY, JUNE 26. 
1944, at 4.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Tozers, Teignmouth and 
Dawlish. Auctioneers: Messrs. LEWIS AND 
ROWDEN, 2-3, Station Road, Teignmouth 
Tel. 133). 


AUCTIONS 


' EARLS COLNE, ESSEX 


On the direct Colchester to Halstead Motor 
Service. 
Sale of well situate and built FREEHOLD 


BUNGALOW. 2sitting, 3 bed, bath, lavatory, 
kitchen, larder. Exceptional garden. Main 
water, drainage, electricity and gas. With the 
advantage of Possession, which 
STANLEY MOGER, O.B.E., F.A.I., 

will SELL by AUCTION on the premises on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1944, at 6.30 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had 
of Messrs. Beaumont & Son, Solicitors, 
Coggeshall and Colchester; or the Auctioneer, 
The Estate Office, Halstead. 


STAMBOURNE, ESSEX 
THE CHESTNUTS 
3 miles from Yeldham Station. Motor bus to and 





from Bishops Stortford (daily), Braintree 
(Wednesdays), Haverhill (Fridays). 
A Freehold picturesque, recently restored 


NOGGED BRICK, OAK STUD AND TILED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE containing lounge 
hall, sitting-room, kitchen, lavatory, bathroom 
(no bath), 2 bedrooms. Large shed, garden. 
Together with the adjoining Tenement let at 
controlled rental of £9 2s. per annum. With 
Possession of the Residence, which 
STANLEY MOGER, O.B.E., F.A.I., 
will SELL by AUCTION on the PREMISES 
on JUNE 28, 1944, at 6 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had 
of the Solicitors: Messrs. W. A. Smith, 
Morton & Son, Red House, Halstead; or the 
Auctioneer, The Estate Office, Halstead. 


FOR SALE 





ESTATE AGENTS 





BERDEENSHIRE. Estate of Knowsie. 
For Sale, the above compact Agricultural 
Estate extending to 800 acres or thereby. It 
is situated in a fertile district and lies about 
7 miles south of Fraserburgh and 35 miles 
north of Aberdeen. The agricultural holdings, 
9 in number, are in good condition, and in 
addition there are 88 acres of very fine grass 
parks, a proportion of which is meantime under 
cultivation. There is a small modern mansion 
house pleasantly situated, with electric light 
plant, garage and _ usual offices. Rental 
£1,356 10s. 2d. Feu duty £12 8s. 6d. Stipend 
£29 6s. 2d. Owner’s rates £71 7s. 6d. Land 
tax £3 5s. 7d. For further particulars apply 
to Messrs. WILSONE & DUFFUS, Advocates, 
7, Golden Square, Aberdeen. 








ORSET. Very attractively designed 
Modern Residence with Norfolk reed roof. 
Rural surroundings, 9 miles Bournemouth 
Square. 4 bedrooms fitted wash basins, 
bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 2 good reception 
rooms, ample offices, garage, woodland, 
ore hard, grass, in all 11 acres. For sale pri- 
vately or by auction. Freehold. Possession. 





Sole Agents: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Estate 
Agents, Broadstone. 
past COAST. Attractive Agricultural 


Occupation adjoining well-known seaside 
resort, tithe free, 385 acres (238 P), farm- 
house, agricultural buildings with cowhouse 
(12 cows), bungalow, development possibili- 
ties, for sale. Particulars of FENN, WRIGHT 
AND Co., Estate Agents, Colchester. 





TO LET 


ENT, 5 miles from Maidstone (London 
1 hour), QUEEN ANNE MANORIAL 
RESIDENCE, magnificent panelled hall 60 ft. 
by 20 ft., double drawing room 60 ft. by 19 ft., 
panelled’ dining room, billiard room, library, 
5 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms. 3 well-fitted baths, singu- 
larly attractive grounds and gardens, and well- 
timbered park. To be Let, with early pos- 
session, subject military occupation of upper 
floor (additional to above accommodation). Or 
might be sold with home farm, bailiff’s house, 
cottages and buildings in al] 80 acres. Home 
farm let at £102. Particulars of the Agents: 
ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH AND 
Sons, Ashford, Kent. 


FISHING 


WANTED TO PURCHASE or long lease 
mile or two of B00d trout fishing, prefer- 
ably chalk stream; 5-room cottage advantage 
but not essential. Alternativ: ely as above but 
stretch of good salmon-sea trout river. Reply : 
THORNTON, Manor House, Gt. Haseley, Oxon. 











NO&TH DEVON. By order of Executors. 

For Sale with immediate possession, well- 
built convenient Residence on edge of village 
1% miles from Bideford (S. Rly.). 1 mile from 
Westward Ho! Golf and sea. Close to bus 
route. Main gas, electricity, water and 
drainage. Telephone. 3 sitting and 7 bed, 
bath, modern offices (Esse cooker), conserva- 
tories , garage, outbuildings, delightful grounds, 
tennis lawn, semi-walled garden. In all 2 acres. 
Further particulars from R. BLACKMORE AND 
Sons, Bideford, Devon. 


OXFORDSHIRE. The Mixbury Estate. 

Northamptonshire border, 3 miles Brack- 
ley. Attractive and well-designed Modern 
Residence. Hunting stables and 2 excellent 
cottages. Model home farm, 271 acres. Brick 
and tiled buildings suitable for pedigree stock, 
bailiff’ s house, 2 cottages. About 288 acres 
in a ring fence. To be sold with vacant pos- 
session of the residence on September 29, 1944. 
Sole Agents: Messrs CoLLins & COLLINS, 50, 
Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Land 
Agent : CLAUDE W. BRIGHTON, Esq., F.S.I., 
F.L.A. S., hartered Surveyor andLandjAgent, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Maidenhead, Berks 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. —GIpys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSH 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.— 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2s. 6d.). Selected lists free.—RIPPON 
BoSwELL & Co., F.A.L, Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


EVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—-W ALLER & Kina, F.A.1. 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.L, F.A.1.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Nor th 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents—H ALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OwEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) a 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Lend — 8, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auction 
































SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY “PROP! t 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 
Sear SURREY, HAMPSHIRE °:d 


NT. To buy or ‘sell a Country Est: e, 
Howe or Cottage in these counties, con: It 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Brid: 3, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated » ‘h 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Ha ‘s 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTI 3. 

JARVIS & CO.,0f Haywards Heath,specia :¢ 
in High-class Residences and Estates, m y 
of which are solely in their hands, Tel. | ). 


we = COUNTRY AND MIDLAN 
pply Leading Agents: 

i. M, BROTHERS & HARRISO 

ofShrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 (2 li 


) 
yo RKSHIRE and NORTHE! XN 
Landed, Residential : 

e, 











COUNTIES. 
—— 7 a -' é 
Lewis, F.S.1., Park Squ’°¢ 
Leeds 1. (Tel. ogairy” 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W141 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS? INSTITUTES 








EAST SUSSEX 


Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
ea. 


views of the Downs and S 


LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 





4 eo 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
Water Supply 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas 
Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all 

NEARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if Required 

PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 

Would be Sold Fully Furnished 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,475) 





_., FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
route and within convenient reach of the station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


OCCUPYINGASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING | 


THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE 


Charming well laid out garden in splendid order and 
extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 


(17,481) 


Agents : 


In a choice position on high ground commanding extensive | 


views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect. 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 


Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen | 


garden, woodland, etc. In all 
ABOUT 3, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required. 
| Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) 


YORKS (West Riding) 


Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level, commanding 
charming views over undulating well-ivooded country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 








with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


| Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Farm Buildings. 


Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 
| garden, ornamental woods, pasture, ete. In all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected by : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) 











Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





HAMPSHIRE 
Between Midhurst and Petersfield. 


<s 





THIS CHARMING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, bounded on three sides by beautiful 
Commons and comprising Residence with lounge hall, billiards room 

Electric light, central heating, ample water, modern Se. & 
farmery, bailiff’s house, 4 cottages. In all about 97 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOL 
Particulars from the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3575) 


Adjoining and with access to a Golf Course. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
2, MOUNT wr, GROSVENOR SO... Wl 


| ATTR 
| 
| 








12 bed, 2 baths. 


arages, ere Calor gas 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


ACTIVE HUNTING BOX 
12 ACRES GOOD GRASSLAND. STABLING AND YARD FOR 12 
15 miles Lincoln, near racecourse and golf, near the Burton hunt. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





QEORGIAN RESIDENCE with 6 bedroums, batlirvom, 3 reception rooms, excellent 
outbuildings. 2 acres well-stocked garden, Modern drainage, main water, telephone. 
in house and_ stables. 
possible to purchase an adjoining field of 8 acres. Inspected and recommended by 
the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. It might be 


(5923) 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 





Delightful situation. Excellent shooting available. 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
2% miles station, Basingstoke 7 miles. 


LOW-BUILT PARTLY XVIIth CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE. 4 reception, 9 principal, 2 servants’ bedrooms, 





3 bathrooms. Inexpensive gardens and paddocks, 131% 
ACRES. Entrance lodge, bungalow, stabling, etc. 
Possession (except some outbuildings). FREEHOLD 


£10,000 OR NEAR OFFER. 
t WooDcocKsS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. Mayfair 5411. 





In rural position, yet accessible. 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 
3 miles station, Camberley 5 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
3 reception, lounge hall, 6 principal, 3 servants’ bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Gardens (with pond) and_ paddocks 
13 ACRES. Garage. Stabling with rooms. Owner will 
give possession immediately after Armistice. FREEHOLD 
£10,000 OR NEAR OFFER. 


Sole Agents : WOODCOOKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 








WOODCOCKS 


A delightful home with valuable lands. 


NORTH HANTS 


1 mile station, 1 hour London. 


ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 

billiards room, 9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 5 staff rooms. Gardens and paddocks 30%, 
ACRES. Garage. Stabling, etc. Would sell with 14% 
Acres only. Early possession. 


Sole Agents : WooDcocgs, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED 


NEAR DEVON, CORNISH OR OTHER HARBOUR 
PORT with deep water moorings in vicinity. Buyer 
seeks MODERATE SIZED RESIDENCE with estuary 
or beach frontage and 5-200 ACRES. Might consider 
land or woodland without house. Will pay up to £20,000, 
according to land available. For post-war occupation. 


“$.G.R.F.”’ c/o WooDcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 


BEAUTIFUL HASLEMERE DISTRICT 


1% hours London. 


RESIDENTIAL FARM, 113 ACRES, well watered by 
streams with some woodland. Residence with modern 
conveniences. Good garden. Buildings, etc. FREEHOLD 
£9,000. Just inspected. 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS—COAST 
(between) 
CHARMING HOUSE. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. 


Central heating. Mains water and electricity. Singularly 
beautiful, matured, well-kept gardens; outbuildings and 


small farmery, 21 ACRES IN ALL. £5,500 FREE- 
Le] Post-war Possession. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


Mayfair 5411. 


















184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


Kensington 
0152-3 
















Seen an eae! a 
aati. a ema ee EIR Ie ie: 






* 


oe a 








: FOR OCCUPATION AND INVESTMENT 
ESSEX HIGHLANDS 
BISHOPS STORTFORD AND SAFFRON WALDEN 


4ifel 147, 





Georgian front. 


SMALL PARK OF 20 AC 


FOR 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Pp , 300 ft. up. Near Main Line 
Station. Easy daily reach London. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


containing much old oak. Partly Elizabethan, with 
Surrounded three sides by a moat. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. 

RES 

SLOPING DOWN TO A LOVELY LAKE. 
Vacant possession on completion. 
TOGETHER WITH the home farm of 248 ACRES 
with good house, farm buildings and 4 cottages. At 
present let to a good tenant. 
SALE FREEHOLD at £10,500 

Sole Agents: BENTALL, HoRSLEY & BALDRY. 


nt 


QUICKLY TO SECURE THIS 
WEST SUSSEX OFFER 
JUST AVAILABLE. 


NEAR MIDHURST AND 
HASLEMERE. 
| Lovely district. Main Line Station 3 miles. 
SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
DENTIAL FARM of 112 ACRES with 
very picturesque stone-built residence in 
pretty garden. 3 reception, 7 bed, bath. 
electric light. Model’ buildings. Only 
£8,750. All in first-class condition. The 
most attractive property offered in this 
favourite district for months, and certain 
to be quickly sold. 
Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
' 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 


| ACT 
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oe WILSON & CO. _ = 











1 | 
WEST SURREY BORDER WANTED TO PURCHASE | SUSSEX, NEAR LEWES 


Lovely position, an hour from London | WITHIN 60 MILES OF LONDON PRE-  SINGULARLY CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE | FERABLY 8. OR S.W. A SMALL HOUSE enjoying perfect seclusion in lovely country. 8 bed- 

OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with every | OF SOME CHARACTER, preferably old, with rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity. 

comfort and convenience. 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, | 5 to 7 bedrooms, farm buildings, ete, 2 or 3 Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. 6 Cottages. Delight- 

4 reception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens, pasture | cottages, say 100 to 150 ACRES. Can wait for ful gardens. Woodland with large Lake and pasture land. 
and woodland. At present Let. Possession after the war. possession. FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 

40 ACHES oe Ss. Replies to: A.N., c/o WILSON & CO., 23, Mount St., W.1. Penaes Dee, 
Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX SUSSEX 
CEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY at WANTED TO PURCHASE In beautiful country, close to Ashdown Forest 
x T at a | ’ d - 
E low price, with post-war possession, an exquisitely A PLACE OF SOME CHARACTER, with 


appointed HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHAR- trout fishing, in HANTS, WILTS or BERKS. CHARMING OLD BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 
ACTER, and set within perfect old-world gardens; all House of medium size required, and land up to _ with period features. 6 beds, 2 baths, 3 reception. 
in first-rate order and well maintained. 12 bedrooms 500 ACRES or more. A very good price offered Main services. Central heating. Garage. Nearly 2 ACRES. 
4 bathrooms, 3 panelled reception rooms. Small farm’ by client of MESsRs. WILSON & Co. Immediate Possession after the war. 

meadows and woods. Several cottages. Main services. possession not essential. FREEHOLD £5,750 


80 ACRES. frend ; 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Details to: Witeon & Co., 28, Mount Street, W-1. Agents : WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


swore SC RALPH PAY & TAYLOR oven 
SUSSEX BERKS—READING DISTRICT 


i’ Just South of Ashdown Forest 2 miles station. On high ground, gravel soil. 














NCHANTING STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. 8 bed and Oost ATTRACTIVELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE in fine order throughout. 
e dressing rooms. 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main water. M 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 6 reception rooms, large rooms. Main rece yo a 
Silverlite gas lighting. Main electricity available. Garages. Stabling. Delightful } ane Pa rye preteen. Fine seve oot other he yd coat 
inexpensive gardens, walled-in kitchen garden, paddock. In all about 5 ACRES. eg LY SUI LE FOR S 7 PRIVA Pye E6,960. VG se {E 
FREEHOLD £6,500 OR NEAR OFFER. POSSESSION on completion. or other INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES. FREEHOLD ONLY POSSES- 

SION by arrangement. Joint Sole Agents : MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. Reading; or RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, Londen 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Convenient for Station. London 23 miles. 


A HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
affording ample protection. 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 


2 bath rooms, 4 reception rooms. The whole extending to about 


CAPACIOUS OFFICES aaa Z 1 af a 3%, ACRES 


2 GARAGES 
Present Lease expires Michaelmas, 1944 
COMPANIES’ WATER 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS VY. Bes ee TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


ennes onsinaen £9,000 (subject to Contract) 


Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Central 9344/5/6/7. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. "T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING Reading 4112 Grosvenor 2861. Celene : “‘Cornishmen, London” 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE £6,750 FREEHOLD. 175 ACRES 

AMIDST UNSPOILT RURALITY ; SouTH DEVON, 4 miles Exeter. Bus passes. 350 ft. up. VERY QOOD 
Facing a nobleman’s park, yet only a mile from station. RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception with parquet floors, bathroom, 6 bedrooms 
: (two h. & c.). Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. GARAGE. FARM 
CHOICE MODERN HOUSE BUILDINGS; Accredited cowhouse for 30. 2 COTTAGES. Gardens, orchard, pasture, 

in excellent order with hall, cloaks, very arable and wood. Useful dairy and stock farm, intersected by stream. Possession. 
fine lounge, 2 other sitting rooms, 7/8 TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,705' 
bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms. Electric, 
light (own plant). Central heating 20 MILES LONDON. DAIRY AND PIG FARM, 60 ACRES. Well-buil 
throughout. Telephone. Garages, etc. residence, 8-12 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 4-5 reception. Main electricity. Excellen 

Easily kept garden and _ pasture. 3 farm buildings, cowhouses for 20, pig houses for 1 ,000. 3 Cottages. 

Freehold about ] TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, Wa. (13,029 


2 ACRES. £5,000. Beautiful semi-rural position, magnificent views, yet sie 1S: 15 minutes rail West En 
VACANT POSSESSION OCTOBER i TTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedroom: 
mua N EXT - 4 é Main services. ge heeding. Telephone. Garages. Flat. Grounds and woodlan: 
: . ; (optional), 3 ACR £3,500 for 43 years lease at £44 per annum. : 
WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). fenenn & Co., 77, South Audley Btreet, NV sks (21,662 
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se CURTIS & HENSON scmnceenetinn 
SHROPSHIRE 
SUSSEX | _1% miles of Trout Fishing. | BUCKS 


Near Horsham, within 1% miles of two stations. | Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. Adjoining an old- 
wor 


ld village and only 30 miles from London. 
AN OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MANSION 
WITH STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS 


| RESTORED AND MODERNISED 
250 feet. above sea level, and approached by entrance Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 
irive. Great hall and gallery. 4 reception rooms, two 


| and additional secondary bedrooms, with separate stair- 
staircases, 13 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 


cases, 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and gas. 
| Central heating. Commodious brick and tiled ceahiiong. 
Main electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. 


Garages. Farmhouse and 5 Cottages. 
| CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES 
with beautiful forest trees and choice shrubs. Extensive 
PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND € 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. ; : a bene tocked. Greenhouses and outbuildings. 
FI N PARK WITH TWO - ,rcne 
PADDOCK, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD A GEORGIAN HOUSE NELY DRIVES ONE TO THE VILLAGE 









and — kitchen garden walled on three sides and well 





. facing south, about 200 feet ahove sea level. 
preggo a TN Sg AOS roe aba 
Electric light. ntral heating. Garage. ing. ottages. r ' 
4% ACRES The grounds include 2 tennis courts, pond and small FOR {SALE FREEHOLD 


wood. a kitchen oem and land, in all about | WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 70 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD FTER THE WAR. 
POSSESSION OF THE MANSION AFTER as WAR. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, eo Further particulars _ from the Owner’s pquate 
(16.211) Street, W.1. oe ,180) ' CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (13, 917) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. rent 200 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, FRADE, | W.1 





GLORIOUS POSITION ON A RIDGE 3 KENTISH HILLS SURREY HILLS 
MILES SOUTH OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS Perfectly rural. London 17 miles. 15 miles London, high position. 








WELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN HOUSE, high but 
sheltered, facing south in inexpensive grounds. 7 bed, MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 5 
dressing, 2 baths, 3 large reception rooms. All main bedrooms, bathroom. Main _ services. Garage. 
services. Central heating. Parquet floors. Wash basins. | Delightfully wooded grounds, Lge and plenty of fruit 
REEHOLD 





ARCHITECT - BUILT SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, 
facing south with panoramic views. 3 excellent 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 






y a : Garage. 4-roomed cottage. Good kitchen garden, orchard and vegetables. Just over ON CRE. 

Well stocked garden, orchard. Paddock. Garage. Total | and paddock. About 7 ACRES in all. PRICE FREE- | £4,000, with vacant possession. we L. MERCER & Co., 

-“~ 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE.— | HOLD ONLY £5,500.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville | Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) | ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 

ew in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Tel.: Regent 2481. 














LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 





DORSET 


Near the Somerset Border 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE ABOUT 700 ACRES 
INCLUDING 
4 DAIRY FARMS WITH BUILDINGS 
ACCOMMODATION LAND AND HOLDINGS, PRODUCING OVER £1,000 PER ANNUM 
TIN EXCELLENT HUNTING COUNTRY. SHOOTING OVER THE PROPERTY 
(OUTGOINGS: TITHE AND LAND TAX ABOUT £120 PER ANNUM.) 


Principals and their Agents can obtain particulars of the Managing Agents, Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, Land Agents, 
41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Gro.: 3056). 





















Station Rd. East, F. D. IBBETT MOSELY CARD & co. 45, High St., Reigate, 








Oxted, Surrey : 9 9 Surrey 
Oxted 240002 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent — sevenoaks 2247-8 Reigate 2938 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED SEVENOAKS * ‘SEVENOAKS aia 


High un, overlookina the Darenth Valley. 20 miles from Town. In the midst of 2 acres of lovely grounds. | In a high position just South bf the town. 


RUN 
t 


Rnanerd 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE TH is QUIETLY F PLACED AND WELL- 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTE R LL-APPOINTED 

i Ta cunt omen anes. Teese | A WEE wiabtn 6 fw tslneihes’ walk of stdtion, chopping MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

or 8 reception rooms, billiards room. Good domestic centre and golf links. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception | Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, _bath- 

0 a Excellent modern cottage. Garages. Central rooms, billiards room. Allmainservices. Centralheating. | T0om, usual offices. Main services. Central oe 

eating. Electric light. Beautiful terraced garden, with | pycellent buildings. Stable and garages. WITH | Lavatory basins. Beautiful yet inexpensive ma 


children’s paddling pool. Vegetable garden and a small , 7 arden with h y. 
chard. In all about 3% ACRES. WITH VACANT VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. | Sanden with hard and. soft. am With VACANT 


POSS 
POSSESSION. PR REEHOLD £6,000. Particulars of the Owner’s Agents : PRICE FREEHOL 250. 
Particulars Ld ‘he "Gena Agents : F. D. IBBETT, | F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CoO., 125, High Street, Further ph te mage, rng agents : 
[OSELY, CAR Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks | Sevenoaks (Telephone 2247/8); and at Oxted and | F. D. IpBert, MosELy, Carp & Co., 125, High Street, 
(Telephone 3047/8) : and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. Reigate, Surrey. Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247), and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey: 
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, se 
wae JOHN D. WOOD & CO. «ee 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


1, mile from Main Line Station, 34 miles from Town. 

























About 250 ft. above sea level on gravel soil. 
South aspect with nice open views. 
Carriage drive about 120 yds. in length. 


Heated garage for 3, and ample outbuildings, 
PAIR SEMI-DETACHED MODERN COT- 
TAGES each with 3 bed, 2 sitting-rooms, 
scullery with bath, w.c., gas and water. 

















11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms 
with parquet floors and mahogany doors- 
Central heating. Electric light and power’ 











PASTURE and ARABLE in all about 








28 ACRES 










Main water and drainage. Gas for cooking. 





or the HOUSE would be SOLD 
with about 8 ACRES if desired. 





INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS (1. gardener)) 
HARD 
















TENNIS COURT AND PAVILION. 








(81,976) 


TO BE SOLD - BERKSHIRE 


In the Old Berks Hunt and in lovely country within 14 miles of Oxford and 3 miles from old-world Market Town. On a bus route. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 467 ACRES 


inc or. a beautiful ae 
CENTURY HOUS 

with 16 bedrooms ee ser- 

vants’, 5 bathrooms, lounge and 

fine suite of reception rooms, 

modern offices. Central heating, 
electric light. 

Good hunter stabling, etc. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Lodge and 10 COTTAGES. 
CAPITAL FARMHOUSE 
AND 335 ACRES 
let on yearly tenancy. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
HOUSE AND ABOUT 115 ACRES 
ON COMPLETION. 

JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 




































Inspected and recommended by (11,234) 




















BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


F 32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Temporary Address and all Communications to: wn.. on AM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. (Tel.: Copthorne 324/5). 











= | Of interest to Solicitors, Trustees and Investors 
SUSSEX TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 





Within easy reach of London and the Coast 






BRACKETT & SONS, in conjunction with BERNARD THORPE AND 
cr DURIAD COOTTIEG. fo TRON OUR ne, THKOMED AY, WNeE 2b, 1044, PARTNERS, are instructed to OFFER for SALE by AUCTION, at the 
ab 8 Gen. Gulla graciously Gd ty Ovtunin Yeenly) “SWAN HOTEL,” TUNBRIDGE WELLS, on FRIDAY, JULY 21, at 3 p.m., 






(unless sold previously by Private Treaty). 
The First-Class PRIVATE HOTELS, known as 


* ROSEMONT,” MOUNT EPHRAIM 
let on a repairing and insuring lease, at an exclusive rental of £296 PER ANNUM. 


ALSO 
“STANLEY HOUSE,” MOUNT EPHRAIM 





THE SOUTHOVER HALL ESTATE of 580 ACRES 

20 miles from Brighton and 2 miles from the village of Burwash 
including SOUTHOVER HALL, an ATTRACTIVE AND SPACIOUS 
PROPERTY of about 40 rooms, standing on high ground in wooded surroundings, 
suitable for a school or for institutional purposes; PONTS FARM of 290 ACRES; 
HOLTON FARM of 153 ACRES; building and accommodation lands; two good 
Cottages with well stocked gardens and glasshouses, suitable for market gardening; let on a repairing and insuring lease at an exclusive rental of £240 PER ANNUM. 
Oast House Cottage; and other Cottages. The Estate has extensive road frontages, Both the above-mentioned properties are situated in the best part of Tunbridge 

and PRODUCES AN INCOME OF £917 PER ANNUM Wells, overlooking the Common, and are of very substantial construction and should 

Particulars and plans (1s.) from the Auctioneers. afford a first-class investment for Solicitors or Trustees with funds available. 


















Solicitors : Messrs. ELvy Robs & Co., Tudor Lodge, Grand Avenue, London, N.10. For further partic ulars (3d.) apply: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, as above; or 
Auctioneers : Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Effingham Park Estate Office, | BRACKETT & SONS, 27, High Street, Tunbridge Wells. Solicitors: F. B. JEVONS AND 
_ Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex. : RILEY, Bordyke, Tonbridge. 

















FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
The BIJOU ESTATE known as TILGATE HOUSE, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


Brighton 21 miles, London 32 miles, Three Bridges Main Line Station 1 42 miles. 
SUITABLE AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR AS A SCHOOL, COUNTRY CLUB OR INSTITUTION 
A SPACIOUS AND SUBSTANTIALLY CONSTRUCTED COUNTRY HOUSE standing on a slight eminence with extensive views over 
the adjoining countryside. 
The accommodation is mainly on two floors and comprises a magnificent great hall or salon, 3 entertaining rooms, billiards room, music room, garden 
room, etc.; adequate domestic offices; 24 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
The pleasure grounds of about 48 ACRES with the beautiful me trees and conifers, and adorned by rhododendrons, are a delightful feature 
of the property. 
For further particulars apply : BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, as above. 



































TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) a, TD., (Regent 4685) 


HAMPSTEAD—The Bishop’s Avenue 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED LOW BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
IN MOST DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 
6 ACRES 


Garage and cottage. 








NEARLY 





Also lock-up garage. 
THE LEASE OF OVER 900 YEARS FOR SALE. 





Ful) particulars of the Agents! as ahove. 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE pins 
ay 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ete 
NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON BORDERS 2 


About 34 mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone, 1 hours) and within easy reach of several good towns. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING. 
Erected for present owner in 1930. 
Standing some 600 feet up,and facing South with lovely views. 


2 large and 2 small reception, schoolroom, 8 bedrooms and 2 
Main electricity. 


dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. 


Garage 3. 


Maids’ sitting room. 
Cottage for gardener. 


Local bus stop at drive gates. 


Excellent soft water. 


SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING ABOUT 
5 ACRES 

ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS 
ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUILDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


AS A WHOLE 


OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


(Tel. : 


Kensington 1490. 


E%tn. 809.) 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


High gound. Extensive views. Ideal for private residence or school. 


SOLIDLY BUILT & BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


c.4 


with suite of 6 reception rooms, 
12 to 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, model 
offices and one servants’ bath- 
room. Electric light, excellent 
water, good drainage. Inde- 
pendent hot water. Entrance 
lodge. First-rate stabling. 
Garage. Farm buildings. 
Very attractive grounds with 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, 
glasshouses. Parklike pasture- 
-dand, ete. In all about 


56 ACRES 
Only £8,750 





Possession after the war or earlier by arrangement. 


Strongly recommended by : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


Kensington 1490.: Eztn. 306.) 





GUILDFORD 3 MILES 
GENUINE XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Overlooking a village green. 


c.4 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
and dressing rooms 
(basins,-h. & c.), bathroom, etc. 


Electric light and power. 
Co.’s water, garage, etc. 
PLEASANT GARDEN. 
LAWNS, ORCHARD, 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 
PADDOCK. 


Tn all nearly 


6 ACRES 





£4,000 FREEHOLD 
Early possession. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 806) 





£6,850 FREEHOLD c.4 


A SUPERB HOUSE 


Overlooking a large common, immune from building encroachment, under 10 miles south 
of London. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


: ith lounge hall, 2 or 3 good reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms (one with fitted basin, 
h.andc.), 2 bathrooms, model offices. Ample garage accommodation. Electric 


power, all Companies’ mains. 
DELIGHTFUL AND SECLUDED GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, LAWNS, 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS, BOWLING GREEN, ETC., 


3, OF AN ACRE 


Recommended as something really exceptional by the Sole Agents : 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. : 


IN ALL ABOUT 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


HARRODS L1D., 


ON AN 


ANCIENT VILLAGE GREEN 


c.2 


Yet only 10 miles from City and West End 
and within one minute walk of bus service connecting to station with electric trains to 


FINE PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH HISTORIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 


3 beautiful reception rooms, 
boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ 
bath. Excellent offices includ- 
ing maids’ sitting room. All 
main services. Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s 
flat. Gardener’s cottage. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 
GROUNDS of about 
6 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE 


London in 25 minutes. 





Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious home by the Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64; Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. 


g ; 
: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX 


c.4 


Within easy reach of the Ashdown Forest, East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 
FASCINATING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


with lattice saengae and other interesting features. 


Hall, 3 good reception (with 

parquet floors), 4 bed and 

dressing rooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. 


Telephone, electric light, good 
water and drainage. Garage. 


PICTURESQUE BUT 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


Kitchen garden, paddock, or- 
chard, in all nearly 


3 ACRES 





ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Extn. 806). 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. 





NEAR FAMOUS SURREY DOWNS 


c.3 


On high ground. Capital residential neighbourhood, accessible to station and main line 


service with electric service. 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED ON TWO FLOORS 


Lounge hall, 


garage. Lovely GARDEN, 


EASY TO RUN, 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, main services, central heating, 
WITH LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 
Inspected and eee 5 HARRODS LTD., ty 5 acacams Road, 8.W.1. 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 8 





KINGSWOOD AND WALTON 


In a high and healthy district within easy reach of two well-known Golf Courses. 











Inspected and recommended 
(Tel.: 


GARAGE, CHARMING GARDENS, 


HEATH 


WELL APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OFF A 


PRIVATE ROAD 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 





GARDEN in all about 


1%, ACRES 


MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, DOUBLE 


TEMPTING PRICE FOR QUICK SALE- 





by: Harrops LTp., 


WITH LAWNS, 


62/64, pene Road, 
















C3 


FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN 





GARAGE. 


8.W.1. 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 807. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.8.I., F.A.1. 
EB. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L., "A ALL 

BRIGHTON : 
A, KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





In the delightful old world village of 


ROTTINGDEAN, 
SUSSEX 


Close to the sea. About 5 miles from Brighton. 





CHARMING TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


which was especially constructed for the present owner. 


dining room, pleasant 
well-fitted 


Accommodation;:; Entrance hall, 
enclosed sun loggia, exceptionally 
larder, etc., four bedrooms, 

basins and wardrobe cupboards. 


BALCONY WITH SEA VIEWS. 


lounge, 
kitchen, 


Tiled bathroom with sunken bath, etc., 
Heated linen cupboard. 


separate w.c. 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. BRICK 
GARAGE. 
SET IN A DELIGHTFUL WELL MAINTAINED 


GARDEN. 


£3,500 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 


NORTH DEVON 


6 miles from Bideford, Clovelly and the coast. 
450 feet up with beautiful views. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL SPORTING 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


containing 6 bedrooms (3 fitted basins, h. & c.), bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. Kitchen and offices. Calor gas. 
Good water supply. Garage 3 cars. Excellent buildings. 
Granary. 

SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN WITH LAWNS, SHRUBS 
AND ROCKERIES, PRODUCTIVE KITC HEN GAR- 
DEN, ORCHARDS, EXCELLENT PASTURE AND 
ARABLE LANDS AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 


The whole comprising an Area of about 
68 ACRES 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE OF GOOD pease 

AND TROUT FISHING IN TWO. STREA 

TOGETHER WITH SOLE RIGHTS FOR A FURTHER 
MILE ON BOTH BANKS. 





Standing 


AN 
AND 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD INCLUDING | 


ALL LIVE AND DEAD STOCK 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. o 


all fitted lavatory 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


About 1% miles from the Coast. 10 minutes’ walk from bus 
routes. 2 miles from the New Forest. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


LEAMINGTON SPA, 
WARWICKSHIRE 


In best residential locality just over 1 mile from the town. 


1945. 


WITH POSSESSION MARCH, 





AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY 


CONVENIENCES, 


3 bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun room, 
dining room, kitchen. 


All main services. Garage. 


INCLUDING FLOWER AND 
LAWN, ROSE PERGOLA. 


SMALL GARDEN 
VEGETABLE BEDS, 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


For appointments to view, apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Commanding delightful Marine Views to the Isle of Wight. 
Close to a Yacht Anchorage and within short walking distance 
of a Golf Course. 


SALE WITH POSSESSION 
HOSTILITIES CEASE 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
BUILT FOR PRESENT OWNER’S OCCUPATION— 
UNDER ARCHITECT’S SUPERVISION AND FITTED 
WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES AND 
COMFORTS. 


3 bedrooms, 2 well-equipped tiled bathrooms. Large lounge- 
dining room. Compact offices. 


GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CHARMINGLY LAID OUT GARDENS. 
THE PROPERTY IS AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED. 
PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


FOR AFTER 


SHELTERED | 
POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE | 





SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO 2 FLATS. 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 
Situated on main bus route. 


11 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
room, large kitchen, good domestic offices. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Stabling, Garage and chauffeur’s rooms. 





| TENNIS AND OTHER LAWN. GOOD GARDEN. 
| 
ABOUT %, ACRE IN ALL 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
| 
Road, Bournemouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEW FOREST 


1% miles from a market town and about 14 miles from 
Bournemouth. 


A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


occupying a secluded position away from the main road. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main 
electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, in all about 


4 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY 

WELL APPOINTED 

RESIDENCE NICELY 
SITUATED 


in beautiful tree-lined and plantation 


bordered avenue. 


IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


4 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 
bathrooms (1 fitted shower and 
spray). 


room, 2 


For satieben apply : 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy reach of the centre of the Town. 





Dining room with fireplace in oak panelled 
recess and oak-beamed ceiling. 


Large lounge. Morning room with oak 


parquet floor. 
Gent.’s Cloaks and W.C. 


KITCHEN AND COMPLETE OFFICES. 
TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES. 
GREENHOUSE. 

ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 


DELIGHTFUL WELL-KEPT GARDEN. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox x & Sos, 44-52, Old parang Road, peetaameeth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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RADIO 


ant) TAlevision too / 
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KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT 














ENCLOSED GEAR MODELS. 

DIRECT DRAUGHT OR 

TRACTOR POWER DRIVE 
5 Ft. TO 8 Ft. CUT 





OFFICES MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS RD., SALE, MANCHESTER 











Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 
old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 
































SOLD BY ALL N.A AFI. CANTEENS. 
PRICE I/-& 2/6 PACKETS (PLus Tax) 


MAS Warp & Sons, LtTp. WardoniaWorks, SHEFFIELD,1. 














MACHINES 
e ‘helping to harvest’ the crops which are 
so vital to our War effort 


ppoin " 
H.M.THE KING * 


BAMFORDS [72 ~*XUTTOXETER. 


For over 7O years Makers of High Class Agricultural Machinery 
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Oak Dining Room 


Nothing expresses the tra- 
dition of English hospitality 
better than Old Oak Fur- 
niture. Harrods Galleries 
have the finest selection of 
Buffets, Dressers, Tables, 
etc., in both Antique and 
Restored Old Furniture. 








HARRODS LTD LONDON SWi 
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Marcus Adams 


LADY ELIZABETH CLYDE WITH JEREMY AND ROBIN 


Lady Elizabeth Clyde is the only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Wellington; her husband, 
Captain Thomas: Clyde, Royal Horse Guards, is the son of Mr. W. P. Clyde, of New York. They 
have two small sons 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 








The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must, be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 84d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





CLEAN MILK AND CENTRAL 
CONTROL 


ARLIAMENTARY discussion of the 
Milk and Dairies Bill showed a great deal 
of enthusiasm on the part of the Govern- 
ment’s ciitics for preserving local control 
of administration, but not quite so much for 
the underlying and ultimate object of securing, 
as Mr. Hudson said, the children of this country 
from the danger of drinking unsafe and unclean 
milk. By all consent, Mr. Hudson has proved 
himself a good and enthusiastic, if not always 
tactful, Minister of Agriculture, and it is evi- 
dent that he feels strongly that the cleanliness of 
milk production is vital to national nutrition 
and national health. He also finds himself (and 
the agricultural industry) at the beginning of 
widespread farming developments on a national 
scale which will put livestock—and particularly 
dairy cattle—in a far more prominent position 
than they have hitherto occupied and will 
vastly increase the output of milk. Is it sur- 
prising that he should at this moment do every- 
thing in his power to secure not only freedom 
from disease in the nation’s herds but absolute 
cleanliness in the methods and surroundings of 
production? To-day the standards of cleanli- 
ness must be scientific ones; they must be 
universally applied and rigidly enforced. Mr. 
Hudson refrained from “‘ washing dirty linen in 
public,’’ but he would have had ample justifica- 
tion for saying that the powers which he is 
now taking over from the local authorities have 
been most unevenly exercised in the past and 
often with indifferent care. 
In these conditions what is the thing to do? 
By centralising control in the hands of the 
trained veterinary staff with which the Ministry 
is now provided, this most difficult technical 
problem of securing uniform standards may be 
tackled with some prospect of success. The 
difficulty of securing it otherwise is enormous. 
Local authorities are not likely—unless they 
have shown a record of enlightenment already— 
suddenly to realise the difference between old- 
fashioned standards of cleanliness on a small 
farm and those which are now demanded. Nor 
are they likely—if they do realise it—to be in 
a better position to provide the technically 
efficient staff. Add to this the fact that there 
are already 128,429 registered milk producers 
in this country, of whom only a relatively small 
proportion have shown such scientific interest 
in milk production as to have their herds 
recorded, tuberculin-tested, or even ‘‘accredi- 
ted,” and some idea of the magnitude of the 
task may be gathered. If the authority whose 
business it is to enforce the standards is more 
interested in “‘local circumstances’? and what 
may “‘reasonably be expected”’ of a farmer 
in those circumstances, than it is in the stan- 
dards themselves, the task indeed will be 
hopeless. Mr. Hudson quoted the case of a 
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farmer producing milk for human consumption 
on a farm where the only water supply to-day 
is the overflow from.a cesspool. Clearly if this 
is to be excused on the ground of “‘local circum- 
stances,”’ enforceable standards will remain as 
they are. 

If, however, the enforcement of standards 
is handed over completely to the Ministry, is it 
in keeping with British tradition that farmers 
should be struck off the register or refused 
admission to it ‘‘if, in the opinion of the Minister, 
the Regulations will not be or are not being 
complied with’’? This is the question which 
caused so much heartburning in the House, 
though it is not quite so simple as some Members 
would have us believe. Mr. Erskine-Hill thought 
we had reached an extraordinary stage if 
Ministers could settle the fete of individuals 
simply by saying it was their opinion that a 
person was likely to transgress the law. He 
declared that the Minister of Transport might 
just as well cancel a driver’s licence if, in his 
opinion, the driver was not likely to comply 
with the road traffic regulations. The cases are 
surely not parallel. If a driver were confined 
to the driving of a single car and that car was 
so mechanically deficient as to be a public 
danger whoever drove it, there would be good 
reason for refusing a licence to any driver who 
could not afford to have it repaired or replaced. 
To be on the safe side, however, Mr. Hudson 
was wise to offer both the restoration of can- 
celled licences to milk producers when con- 
ditions were fulfilled and also the setting up of 
tribunals for appeal. 

But could not a more effective compro- 
mise be reached, safeguarding both interests? 
As that the Minister should give notice of his 
intention to impose the new standards of 
cleanliness, to be approved by his inspectors, 
on whose reports the Minister would grant the 
initial licences, but renewal of which would be 
the responsibility of local inspectors. 


BY THE STREAM 
HE stream 
Where long-limbed willows lean 
And dip their pliant fingers wet and green, 
Washes over slab and stone 
Murmuring an undertone 
Through the rising fields of June, 
Through meadows tall with thread-like grass 
And surf-green parsley breaking loose 
Above the green, with buttercups 
Varnished in a yellow sheen. 
All the day is sun and sound, 
The sun-baked stones are circled round 
By water coiling ropes of weed. 
A fish in shadowed patch of reed, 
Sinuous, yet poised as steel, 
Flicks a fin, a lightning tail— 
Is gone. And still the water herve 
Runs cold and green glass-bottle clear, 
Runs through an endless afternoon, 
Sun-dazzled in a sounding swoon 
Of treble-bubbled undertone, 
Until the drowsy cows knee-deep 
In dusty buttercups lie down to sleep, 
And I am floating in the formless shape 
And linkless, odd confusion of a dream, 
Yet still aware that water sounds between 
Myself and sleep 
And all my world dissolves within the stream. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
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ISTORY, which begins for so many 
Englishmen with the Norman Conquest, 

has lately been repeating itself uncannily, but 
in reverse, looking-glass fashion. Almost every 
communique gives new significance to some 
Norman name that nine centuries have made 
part of England—Bayeux enshrining its unique 
embroidered picture sequence of Harold’s per- 
jury, Caen where the Conqueror was buried in 
his great Norman abbey, Dives whence William 
set sail for Hastings by way of St. Valery. 
Well-known family names start out of the latest 
progress-maps—St. Aubin, Beaumont, Har- 
court, Granville, Vernon, Evreux (Devereux), 
Coutance (Custance), Cartaret—though Pepys’s 
chief was a Jersey man born. The G.O.C. 
himself is descended from one of the Norman 
knights, Roger de Mundegumbri, and Squadron 
Leader Francis de Moleyns, who first set up the 
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R.A.F. standard on the beaches, traces descent 
from the Conqueror’s standard-bearer at Has: 
tings. Nor are the Cotentin and Bessin con. 
nected only with the Norman kings who thus 
ruled both sides of the Channel. Edward Ij 
landed the army that won Crécy from a fleet 
of a thousand sail at La Hogue; and there, in 
1689, the Papist Admiral Russell (who lived 
opposite this office in what was till recently the 
National Sporting Club) exclaimed “ Blood is 
thicker than water’’ and scored a decisive seq 
fight over the French, watched by James II 
from the beach at Quinéville. Commerce has 
continually linked England with this lanc of 
orchards and hedged fields. The vegetable: of 
Carentan were exported to England thro gh 
Isigny till the war. And the limestone of Cen 
from the quarries near Bretteville was u-ed 
not only to build the Tower of London, Can er- 
bury Cathedral, and countless mediz al 
churches, but in the dressings of the House. of 
Parliament. 


THE GLORIOUS SIXTH OF JUNE 


ILL the Sixth of June be one of those 

dates which will be exactly remembeed 
and quoted for centuries to come? Judged by 
the almost incredible nature of the feat acccm- 
plished it certainly ought to be, but it is hird 
to prophesy as to the public memory in suc. a 
case, for some dates seem to remain graven on 
it while others, intrinsically more important, 
fade. Everybody, for instance, knows that “‘ the 
glorious first of June’”’ was the day of a great 
victory at sea, though few perhaps could give 
a very precise account of Howe’s achievement. 
The 21st of October and the 18th of June are 
scarce better known, though Trafalgar and 
Waterloo are of infinitely higher fame. It may 
be that the Ist of June sticks so well in the 
mind just because it is the Ist, and that had the 
battle been on the 2nd comparative oblivion 
would have been its portion. Again this 6th 
of June, though it may well mark the beginning 
of a tremendous end, is yet but a beginning, 
and the public is apt to remember best the 
single day in the course of which a battle was 
won and lost. In modern times there is as a 
rule no such one day. Many who fought in the 
great and protracted battles of the last war 
may recall dates which are unforgettable to 
them individually, but there is only one date 
from that war which everyone knows, namely 
the 11th of November. So it is too early and 
too rash to make a forecast, but, whatever 
great events lie ahead, the 6th of June has 
established an indefeasible claim to be glorious 
for ever in our memories. 


MORE ENDURING THAN BRASS 


HERE seems to be a general feeling that, 
while we most earnestly desire some 
memorial of those who have fallen in this war, 
the day of mere monuments is past and gone. 


A Gallup Poll taken lately of a cross-section | 


of the public revealed an overwhelming majority 
against monuments as such and in favour of some 
memorial that shall directly benefit mankind. 
That the names of the fallen must be honourably 
preserved is clear, but that can be simply and 
becomingly done often in the parish church at 
a cost trifling compared with the total amount 





which will surely be subscribed. Thus there will | 
remain a great sum to be devoted to practically | 


helpful ends. One good example may be given, 
though in itself it only applies to a small section 
of the community, namely the awarding of 


bursaries at various public schools to the sons | 


of old boys who have been killed in the war ©, 
if there be money left over, to the sons of those 
who could not otherwise afford to do what t) ¢y 
dearly wish and send their boys to the schol 
where they were boys themselves. That is a 
principle capable of extension in various dit: c- 
tions and with schools may be classed hospit: 's, 
village centres and playing fields. Anot..cr 
principle which is applicable is that now so of °n 
followed of handing over beautiful houses °F 
pieces of country to the National Trust. Co 4d 
any man wish to be better or more pleasan y 
remembered than by some spot, where gene 3- 
tions yet unborn may be happy. Those id 
words Si monumentum requiris ciyvcumspice 0 2Y 
in such a haunt of peace take on a new < 1d 
wider meaning. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


’ WONDER if those urban advocates of the 
new summer time, who wish it to become 
a permanent feature after the war would 

« ~ be quite so enthusiastic about it if they 

h 1 to get up at 4.30 a.m. to milk some 20 cows 

i: time for the morning milk train, put in a 

f. | day’s work on the farm, and then sit up 

u til1l p.m. to shut the doors of the pullet 

) uses. It may be that, with the passage of 


I 

y ars, the animal and bird world will come into 
ii e and learn to observe the alteration in the 
c\ ck, but there is no sign of this at present, and 
tl ose irresponsible young females, the three- 
nm onths-old pullets, are resolved to make the 
m st of the long hours of daylight, war or no 
wir. There is the sad story here of a dead-weary 
Home Guard farmer who, having spent the 
previous night on sentry-go, listened to the 
unsound advice of his wife and went to bed 
early, leaving his big pen of Leghorn pullets 
to take a chance. The following morning, lying 
in the midst of what looked like a very local 
snowstorm, he found 26 decapitated bodies. 
* * 


* 

URING these long-drawn-out evenings 
] when I am compelled to wait for the 
twilight to fade to dusk, and the birds to go 
unwillingly to roost, my Scottie terrier takes 
full advantage of the situation. He is quite 
ruthless where his own interests are concerned, 
though he knows I am weary—and I think he 
knows most things—and by hook or crook 
intends to force me out with the Gun after 
Rabbits—I spell these two important words 
with capital letters as it is the way he would 
doit. I try to concentrate on the book or paper 


I am reading but am conscious all the time of ° 


one bright beady eye fixed inexorably on me, 
and waves of hypnotism directed towards my 
chair. The impression is conveyed to me by 
mental telepathy that I am letting a dog down 
—a thing one must never do—and my dis- 
comfort grows until I ask : 

“Have you anything on your mind?” 

The other eye comes into action, the prick 
ears go up to their sharpest cock, and there is 
one of those suppressed squeals which are part 
of the exclusive Scottie vocabulary. 

“Well, what is it?” 

The excitement grows, but it is the rule in 
this game that the initiative and decision are 
left to me, though the result is a foregone 
conclusion. 

“Do you want to go down and help me shut 
the chickens up?”’ 

No response, and the sharp cock of the 
ears deteriorates. 

“Shall we look for a puss-cat?”’ 

The ears go up slightly, but fall again. 

“Well, what about trying for a Rabbit 
with the Gun?” 

There is a wild rush to the room where the 
gun is kept, a yelp of delight when the cartridges 
are taken from the bag, and once again the 
superior human being surrenders weakly to the 
dug. However weary one may be, it is some 
re vard toa dog-lover to see a staid eight-year-old 
S:ottie become an enthusiastic six-months pup 
a: ain, 

* a * 

( N the stretch of Dorset chalk stream where 
I have fished for very many years there 
is a wide and moderately deep pool below a 
h sch, which looks as likely a spot for a good 

. as anything I know, but for some unex- 
». ined reason is nothing of the sort. The only 
‘cupants are a number of salmon smolt and 

serling trout, who rise light-heartedly to 
€\ -rything, and one real big fellow of some 


rh 


frond 
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THE GIANT ELM: NEAR THE WATERMILL AT MONKS ERLEIGH, SUFFOLK 


3% lb., who lives in a hole in the concrete apron 
of the weir, and who rises to nothing—at least 
nothing I have ever offered him, but I expect 
some member of the Forces will float a worm 
over him one day and he, like everyone else, 
will salute the soldier. It may be this big fellow 
is a cannibal, hence the absence of any sizeable 
fish, but on the other hand I have never noticed 
disturbances in the water to suggest that 
anything in the nature of murder was taking 
place, and a trout who lies in the under-tow of 
a big weir obtains an enormous variety of food 
without hunting for it. 
* ¥* 


* 

ITH an opening paragraph such as this 
readers will jump to the conclusion that 
I am now going to relate the tale of how I 
caught this big trout, and I apologise for raising 
false hopes, as the monster now disappears 
from the story, and remains in his usual hole 
below the weir—at least so I hope. When I 
arrived at this pool last week, on a very bright 
and inauspicious day, I saw a most unusual sight 
for this particular bit of water—four trout, 
round about the pound mark, in full view, rising 
confidently to everything which came down, 
and I experienced no difficulty in catching three 
of them. I then went on up-stream expecting 
after this very propitious start to see a healthy 
rise in progress, but found the remainder of the 
river entirely dull and lifeless, and the few 
flies on the water attracting no attention what- 
soever. Some forty years of lough and river 
fishing have taught me that one must not be 
surprised at anything, and I was prepared to 
write the matter off as one of those strange 
happenings for which there is no explanation, 
when I met the farmer who keeps his bull in 
the water meadows. Incidentally, he keeps 
quite a number of other animals, but it is the 
bull which has impressed itself on my memory 
more than the rest of his livestock. Among 
other things, the farmer told me that the owner 
of the lower reach of the river, nearly a mile 
down-stream, had put in a number of large 
stew-pond fish the previous week for the benefit 
of a special week-end angling party of uncertain 

skill; and the mystery was explained. 

* m * 

T is a well-known fact that stew-pond fish 
travel far and fast, both up- and down- 
stream. I imagine that, when the keeper fails 
to put in‘an appearance at breakfast-time with 
his bucket ef foul-smelling horse-flesh, the angry 
and hungry trout go off at the rate of knots to 
look for him. On the Somerley water of the 
Avon, which is not naturally a trout river and 
where it is stew-pond fish only, I caught on the 
opening day this season a trout with a big 
ginger quill fixed in his mouth, and attached to 
it 2 yds. of excellent green-stained gut. I 
showed this to the. keeper, who told me that he 
had seen that particular fly tied on to that cast 


in the morning by the rod on the beat below 
me; and later in the day I met my neighbour, 
and returned to him his cast and fly. 

On comparing notes we discovered that he 
had hooked and lost the fish, through a faulty 
knot in the cast, at 11 a.m., and half an hour later 
I had caught him some 800 yds. farther up- 
stream, with two sharp bends and swift runs 
intervening. At this rate of progress, if not 
interfered with on the way, the trout would 
have arrived at the head-waters of the Avon at 
Marlborough quicker and more comfortably 
than if he had used the local war-time omnibus 
service. 

* . * 
HEN, years ago, as an official, I had charge 
of several lofts of carrier pigeons for the 
conveyance of important messages across some 
of the waste places of the earth my preconceived 
ideas of their homing qualities received a shock. 
Perhaps I expected too much of the birds, 
possibly the country was unsuitable, and pro- 
bably ._I was incompetent to manage them, 
but none of my birds seemed to suffer much 
from nostalgia, which our pedants now insist 
means home-sickness and nothing else. I had, 
in my innocence, imagined that, if a carrier 
pigeon were removed from his loft in his extreme 
youth he would return to it after many years, 
but the beautiful picture I had drawn in my 
imagination, of an aged pigeon with the rheumy 
eyes of senile decay, coming back to the old home 
after a lifetime in a foreign land, I discovered 
erred on the side of optimism. One way and 
another it seemed to me that my birds could 
not be relied upon to return to their lofts after 
an absence of more than three months at the 
most. 

I have just heard a true story of some real 
homer pigeons, which goes to prove that some 
of my first impressions were correct, and that 
the birds will make a supreme effort to return 
home. Six pigeons were stolen from a loft in an 
Irish town, and were taken by the thief to his 
house which was half a mile away, and on the 
opposite side of the river on which this town 
stands. Two of the pigeons escaped, flying back 
at once to the home loft, and the owner, realising 
that they were not all in a pigeon pie as he 
expected, informed the police. The police soon 
found the culprit and recovered three more of 
the birds, but the fourth and last could not be 
accounted for. A week later, when all hope had 
been abandoned, the missing pigeon walked 
back into his own yard, the explanation of this 
unusual means of progress being that his wings 
had been clipped. It was thought, at first, that 
someone had put him down outside the yard, 
but, when enquiries were made, it transpired 
that the pigeon had been seen at various points 
in the town, and that he had walked the whole 
distance, crossing over a wide bridge and making 
his way through several busy streets on his 
march homewards. 
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ROUND THE NORFOLK BROADS 


By R. T. LANG 


HEN we speak of the Norfolk 
Broads we think of the triangle 
which lies between Cromer, Norwich 
and Yarmouth. Within it is some 
of the most beautiful and interesting 
country in England, all visitable in a day’s run 
of less than a hundred miles. True, there are 
no pleasing contours, but let us not forget the 
wise words of G. K. Chesterton: To disparage 
scenery as quite flat is like disparaging a swan 
as quite white or an Italian sky as quite blue. 

Amid the ‘‘flatness’’ of the Broads there 
are many sweetly rural scenes, the inspiration 
of the Norwich school of artists and worthy of 
Old Crome or John Constable. 

Starting from Cromer there is, at once, a 
captivating run, with the fresh breezes blowing 
in from the North Sea, along the coast past 
Sidestrand, where Clement Scott gave us his 
once-popular song, The Garden of Sleep. The 
churchyard which inspired it has now slipped 
into the sea. A mile farther on the Norfolk 
cliffs reach their highest point, only 200 ft. 
Then we pass through Mundesley, whose lonely 
placidity overcame William Cowper but still 
appeals to those who come from the busy cities. 
To the south, those who are interested will find 
in Knapton church one of the finest hammer- 
beam roofs (Fig. 6) in the county, which is 
almost the same as saying in the kingdom; it 
dates from 1503 and has 160 carved figures. 
Through a land of tranquillity the road runs to 
North Walsham, almost destroyed by fire in 
1600, but still treasuring its picturesque market 
cross of 1550. 

Norfolk has always been a stronghold of 
democracy, and evidence of this comes a mile 


2.—THE BRICK TOWER OF CAISTER CASTLE of 
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along the Norwich road, where the Battle Stone 

commemorates the defeat of John the Littester, 

or dyer, here in 1381. He had raised Norfolk 
for Wat Tyler, but 
Bishop Spencer and the 
royal tr ops were too 
much for half-armed 
labourers, and John 
went to the scaffold. 

Very pretty country, 
with rich woods, leads 
to Coltishall, where the 
wherries for the Broads 
were once built, and 
through Horstead, for- 
merly a centre of the 
weaving industry. 
(Worsted stockings were 
first made only a few 
miles away.) Mr. Percy 
Millican, editorial secre- 
tary of the County 
Archeological Society, 
has written a scholarly 
history of this place, a 
labour of love on an 
entrancing topic. Just 
beyond Crostwick, if we 
leave the main road at 
the cross-roads, turning 
left across country direct 
to Salhouse, we discover 
a spell of the real 
Broads district. 

Once this was nearly 
all marsh land; to-day 
the rivers, which have a 
very low fall, meander 
through it, spreading 
out here and there into 
the shallow lakes, of 
which there are some 
50, counting large and 
small. The average 
depth is abowt 4 ft., but 
many places are so 
shallow that the sedge 
and bulrushes cover the 
face of the water. The 
area is diminishing 
gradually, owing to 
drainage operations. 

Through the efforts 
Frank Buckland, 


1944 


In some of the most beautiful country in England 


nearly 80 years ago, ‘‘netting,’’ which had 
ruined the lakes and rivers, was stopped, except 
for eels and smelts, and there is good, if not 
plentiful, fishing now. Bream, roach and rudd 
are common, carp, tench and perch are some- 
times found and eels are everywhere. Robert 
Southey has given us the best description of 
this dreamy, level land. ‘‘This part of Eng- 
land,’’ he wrote, “looks as if Nature had wearied 
herself with adorning the rest with hill and dale, 
and squatted down here to rest herself; you 
must even suppose a very Dutch-looking Nature, 
to have made it of such pancake flatness.”’ 

In the 14th-century church of Salhouse is 
one of the only two known instances of a 
sanctus bell attached to the rood-screen. Its 
little Broad, to the left, with its rich reeds and 
warm colouring, is a great favourite with artists, 
and it will be strange if an easel is not found 
propped up somewhere around it. Beyond it 
lies Hoveton Great Broad, now preserved as 
the nesting-place of the black-headed gull. 
At Woodbastwick, the great grounds of the Hall 
hide the lonely fens behind, and Ranworth 
Broad is opulent in bird life. In the village 
church of Ranworth there is a rood-screen of 
1485 which, in its delicacy and detailed beauty, 
is not, I am sure, surpassed in England 
(Figs. 7 and 8). The church has also a 
historic curiosity. A Sarum Antiphones of 
1400, beautifully illuminated, was lost from the 
church in the reign of Edward VI. A few years 
ago it was discovered in a London bookshop 
and restored to the church at a cost of £500. 

A little farther on the road crosses a wooded 
spur of South Walsham Broad, a private 
reservation, into South Walsham, which boas‘s 
two churches close together, one of them now 
used as a Sunday school. Then it goes on {01 
three miles to Acle, the little village where 
Roger Bigod founded a priory. The scene 
the bridge makes it a Charing Cross of it”? 
Broads. For here lie the wherries, which m y 
be hired for any part, and the ideal holiday 
to thread the rivers and the linked lakes in the.¢ 
modern and comfortable boats. 

From Acle we follow the old main ro 
through Burgh St. Margaret, where the gre t 
Hubert de Burgh was born; then cross t & 
division between the Filby and_ Rolles! y 
Broads, both favourites with fishermen, till * 
ruins of Caister Castle (Fig. 2) come into vie v 
It was built in 1433-53 by Sir John Falstc {, 
who commanded the English archers +t 
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Agincourt, and, incidentally, had no association with Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff. The castle was one of the first brick buildings in this country, 
since Roman days, and here a great many of the Paston Letters were 
written while the Paston family was in occupation. 

We just touch Caister, once a Roman station, then turn north on 
the main road, crossing Ormesby Broad, a beautiful sheet of water. 
After crossing Thurne Bridge, picturesque and venerable, bits of it 
going back 800 years, we come upon Potter Heigham, whose name is 
supposed to have come from a Roman pottery. Then we swing 
westward for Ludham, which had once a market of its own and was a 
residence of the bishops of Norwich till the last century. The Hall is 
now a training hostel for the Women’s Land Army. 

From the tower of Horning church the grandest view of Broadland 
can be obtained, a panorama of peace spread far and wide. After we 
have passed Hoveton Little Broad, Wroxham lies left of its railway 
station, the yachting centre of the Broads and the gayest of them all. 
The rich woods add to the iridescent charm of Wroxham Broad, which, 
covering 120 acres east of the village, is a nest of sylvan beauty. The 
clear waters of the lake reflect the ‘‘white wings’’ of the yachts as from 
a mirror. 


So through Coltishall and Horstead again, to little Buxton, which 
was the birthplace of Thomas Cubitt (1788-1855), who built so many of 
the big houses in the West End of London, now passing into offices or 
flats. Great as he was as an architect, however, many remember him 
even more as one of the pioneers in the development and preservation 
of open spaces, when this was far from being as popular a cause as it is 
to-day. He was one of the original sponsors of Battersea Park. 

Six more miles carry us into Aylsham (Fig. 5), a charming little 
market town in the heart of “‘the Garden of Norfolk,’’ trying to forget 
that it has the distinction of being the last place in England where a 
man was hanged for sheep-stealing. John of Gaunt, who held the court 
of his duchy here, is credited with the foundation of the 14th-century 
church; the font bears his lion. Landscape gardeners may like to pay a 
tribute to Humphrey Repton, who lies in the churchyard. 

Passing the quaint, covered pump and leaving the town, we come 
to one of the great sights of Norfolk, indeed of all England, Blickling 
Hall (Fig. 3). A red-brick building, bearing the date 1626, it is one of 
the finest Jacobean houses in the country, presenting a magnificent 
spectacle as it suddenly bursts into view from the road. From the Kers’ 
ownership it has now passed to that of the National Trust, so that it may 
be maintained as a national possession. A park of corresponding majesty 
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6.—THE ANGELS IN THE HAMMER-BEAM ROOF 
OF KNAPTON CHURCH 


surrounds it, but its main interest centres upon Anne Boleyn, who was 
probably born, in 1507, at its predecessor. Certainly she spent her 
childhood here, and it was from Blickling that she was married to 
Henry VIII, in 1533. A hint of the conditions of the queen’s childhood 
is conveyed ina letter from her father to Thomas Cromwell. ‘When I 
married,’ he wrote, “I had but fifty pounds to live on, and my wife, 
so long as my father lived, and yet she brought me forth every year a 
child.’’ One of these was the luckless Anne. Now, they will tell you, she 
returns just before midnight on each anniversary of her execution, 
seated, dressed in white, holding her head between her knees, ina coach 
drawn by four headless horses, driven by a headless coachman. I have 
never visited Blickling except in daylight, so I can only give 
the tale as it is told, but I fear that many of these ghostly stories 
are disappearing with the earlier closing hours and the high prices 
of refreshment, 

It is a very pretty country road to Holt, the town of the Greshams. 
Sir John founded the grammar school here, in 1554, and Sir Thomas the 
Royal Exchange, in London. Greater still, he was financial agent to 
Edward VI and Queens Mary and Elizabeth; the soundness of English 
finance through all these troubled years was entirely due to him. 
Elizabethan England owed much to such men as Gresham and Burghley. 

[f you will glance into the church you will find there some modern 
stained glass which will tell you that we have nothing to fear in 
competition with the ancient glass-makers. 


Holt’s other famous native was Alice Perrers, who began as a lady 
of the bedchamber to Queen Philippa, and ended as the mistress of 
Edward III. She obtained such influence over the king that, in 1376, 
Parliament, in consequence of her interference in legal cases, passed the 
Act which made it impossible for any woman to practise in the law 
courts. The mile-post in the main street, with its 28 references, was 
originally one of the gates of Melton Park. 

The last stretch back to Cromer is through a district full of 
memories of olden days. At Aylmerton, just right of the road, 2,\:00 
pits, relics of prehistoric dwellings, have been unearthed; on mooi lit 
nights the ghost of a shrieking woman is said to appear over th: , 
but I am afraid that it is only the gulls. A mile further on a Ror.in 
camp, now under the National Trust, stands on the left, and from: it 
one of the finest views in Norfolk can be obtained. The shade» of 
Great Wood are welcome on a hot day. 

In the church at Felbrigg is the famous brass of Sir Siro 
Felbrigge standard-bearer to Richard II, and his wife Margaret, \ 10 
was an attendant upon the Queen, Anne of Bohemia. Ladies may lik t0 
note in the latter that small waists were as popular in the fourtee th 
century as at a much later period. So back into Cromer, where one 40 
spend a delightful evening hour in watching the sun go down, from “he 
golden sands, from which Robert Bacon set out, in 1405, to disci vet 
Iceland. 

Ihe photographs illustrating this article are by Will F. Taylor id 
the British Council. 
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ONCE THERE WAS A SAW-PIT 


[ is not easy to realise that Bentleys, with 

its trim lawns and chromium latches, its 

Italian vases and expensive climbers, was 

once a timber-yard and saw-pit. Ad- 
miedly the shell of the saw-pit has been 
pre erved, but nobody to-day would recognise 
it (or what it once was. Every other sign of 
the trade. which made this out-of-the-way 
bui ding an important (if modest) centre of local 
ru: | industry has been completely effaced. 

It happens that two of the sons of the 
wh: elwright and carpenter who owned Bentleys 
in s heyday are still living in the parish; and 
fro . these, at one time and another, I have 
lea ied a little of the characteristic activities 
th went on there in former times. These sons 
ar old men now; but they still cherish: the 
liv iest recollection of their early home, with 
its itter of wood shavings everywhere, its oak 
an. ash and elm butts seasoning in the shade, 
an its continual, trembling whine of the saw 
in ae pit. 

* * * 


Of the two men, it is Bob Benson who 
ret.ins the more vivid memories of the scene. 
Perhaps this is because his father compelled 
him, even as a very small lad, to help in the 
yard. Or perhaps it is simply because he has 
continued in the family tradition ever since. 
He is no more than a jobbing carpenter to-day, 
of that rather lackadaisical kind which is not 
infrequently to be found in the remoter country- 
side; but at least he has lost nothing of that 
strong liking (affection would hardly be too bold 
a word) for wood, alive or dead, which was first 
imbued in him at Bentleys some three-quarters 
of a century ago. 

Certainly, among men who have once 
known it, this lure of wood is quite remarkable. 
Not the sea, nor even the land itself, can claim 
a man more completely. He sees wood: he 
thinks wood. Watch him handling a piece of 
timber, appraising its qualities, assessing its 
defects. See how keenly he calculates (not only 
in pounds, shillings and pence) the value of a 
standing tree. He may be a wheelwright or a 
carpenter, a bodger or a cooper, even a tree- 
feller, it is all the same: the subduing of wood 
to its several ends is a craft that seems to claim 
him body and soul. For him there is nothing 
like wood, and to the end he will admire a tree 
above all things. 


* * * 


Such a man was Mr. Benson, 


There could have been few trees in the 
district which he did not know; for, as his son 
Bill says, ‘‘Wherever he went, father always 
had one eye open for a likely bit of timber !” 
\ny standing tree that took his fancy, for what- 
ever use, he would bear in mind for possible 
purchase later on, In fact, he saw not so much 
trees as their future uses. 

Here, for instance, were some ash trees 
that would come in very useful for felloes for 
wason-wheels, under-carriages, shafts, tool- 
handles of all sorts, anything where durability 
was the first consideration. There again was an 
aldor tree which, being soft and light in weight, 
wo ld do for clogs. Or perhaps it was a syca- 


me, which was admirable for mangle-rollers. 
Or \der, which could be palmed off for measur- 
ins cules—instead of the usual box-wood. Or 
ve which would sell handsomely for arm- 
ch rs. Or sweet chestnut, which Mr. Benson 
SW ‘e was as good as oak any day, for colour 


an lastingness, and was only to be distinguished 
ir \ it by a pitted grain; and this would sell 
10: urniture and fittings. 

Mr. Benson’s biggest purchases were made 
at ie regular wood sales, or auctions, These 
us ily took place out in the woods and were 
on of the features of the rural year, being 
at’ ided by prospective buyers from many 
m around, 

Such occasions were not without their 
so’ | aspect: men who perhaps had not seen 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


one another for months, met and discussed many 
other things besides timber. But wintry woods, 
with the cold, damp ground underfoot and the 
dripping trees overhead, are no place for loiter- 
ing in; and so the real celebration took place, 
afterwards, at the nearest pub. Nevertheless, 
I have heard it said that in certain districts it 
was the custom, while the auction was in 
progress, to dispense free gin among the buyers 
and their assistants. 


One special aspect of Mr. Benson’s skill 
was called into play at these auctions. He had 
to assess the size and quality of the timber, 
while it was still standing; and not until the 
trees had been felled, some time after buying, 
would he find out how accurate his judgment 
had been. 








Woodcut by Claive Oldham 


In this connection I remember being told 
that the wheelwright of a certain timber-yard 
in Gloucestershire would never measure standing 
timber on foggy or hoar-frosty days. At such 
time the trees would seem to be bigger than 
they really were, being thus isolated in the mist 
or thickened ‘with a coating of filmy ice. 


If Bill Benson’s memories mainly concern 
such outside activities as these, Bob’s are mainly 
of the life and work in the yard itself, where his 
own apprenticeship was served. 


He remembers how, as a boy of 13 years, 
he was frequently put to work in the saw-pit, 
taking the place of the under-sawyer. Was this 
an attempt on his father’s part, I wonder, to 
try to counteract the waste of time that would 
otherwise have been caused by the habitual 
drunkenness of the sawyers? 


* * * 


This widespread characteristic of all saw- 
yers, whether at Bentleys or anywhere else, is 
not altogether easy to explain. Of course it was 
a thirsty job. It was also a tiresome job— 
especially for the under-sawyer. And then there 
was the fact that sawyers, working piece-time, 
earned good money. But after all I think the 
best explanation is that given by George Sturt 
in The Wheelwright’s Shop. 

Sturt explains how the top-sawyer was the 
owner of the saws and therefore generally 
master of the two men. (Incidentally, “He’s 
the sort that always wants to be top-sawyer”’ 
is a saying that is still occasionally used in the 
countryside of men who always like to be taken 
notice of and occupy the most prominent place.) 
Perhaps, as Sturt explains, some little thing 
went wrong at the saw-pit, causing the top- 
sawyer to swear down at his mate in the pit: 
whereupon the under-sawyer, hot and stifled 
among the flying saw-dust, went off to the pub 


in a fit of temper, leaving his fellow-worker to 
get along as best he could. 


Or perhaps the saws needed sharpening. 
This was an expert and lengthy job: what more 
natural, then, than that the under-sawyer, 
weary at last of waiting should again go off to 
the pub? And of course, when the top-sawyer 
had finished sharpening his saws and was ready 
to begin work again, his mate was nowhere to 
be found. At the best, work was held up and 
tempers frayed: at the worst, both sawyers 
ended up at the pub together and remained 
there for the rest of the day—or longer ! 


So perhaps it was in an attempt to alleviate 
this waste of time that Bob’s father put him in 
the pit occasionally, almost as soon as he was 
old enough to handle a saw. 

“For hours at a stretch,’ says Bob, ‘‘I 
worked down there in that old pit; and I can 
tell you it was hard work for a boy. I had to 
give the saw a strong push upwards, as well as 
a strong pull downwards; and when at last I 
came up out of the pit, I used to be trembling 
all over.”’ 


* * * 


The inside walls of the pit, which was about 
6 ft. deep, were morticed with heavy planks; 
and in the crevices of this rough structure a 
wren used to build her nest year after year. 
Amid the screechings of the saw and the shout- 
ings of the men, the bird brought up her 
families, flying in and out of the pit close to 
the under-sawyer’s arm. She seemed totally 
unafraid of the men; and they, for their part, 
regarded the bird with something very near 
affection. 

“Father wouldn’t have that little old wren 
touched by nobody,’’ says Bob; and his smile 
reveals how, all these years after, the memory 
is like a gay splash of colour against the hours 
he was compelled to spend as a child, with 
aching arms and dusty eyes, in the saw-pit. 

Then there was the incident of his father’s 
white pony. 

“One Sunday morning,” he says, ‘‘ father 
chanced to go across the yard to the saw-pit 
for something, and there, away down inside, 
was his old white pony, calm as you please ! 
He must have been down there all night— 
goodness knows how he got there. The job was 
to get him out again. In the end the men made 
a sort of gangway out of planks and pulled the 
pony up that way. He came up easily, too: 
not a scratch on his body.” 


* & * 


But to return to the sawyers. Sometimes 
the men would stay away from the yard for 
days on end—until, in fact, the last of their 
combined wages was spent and credit at the pub 
would stretch no farther. Sometimes, however, 
the convivialities took place in the yard itself; 
and to intervene, apparently, was more than 
their master dare. The sawyers would have 
their beer brought up to them from the village— 
“‘fetchings,’’ as they were called—and friends 
would come along and join in the festivities. 
Bob emphasises the fact that there was much 
singing at such times, and more often than not 
there would be a musical instrument of some 
sort. 


Much the same thing is told of the Glouces- 
tershire timber-yard of which I have already 
made mention. There, one of the sawyers 
habitually kept an old fiddle at the yard, ready 
for whenever the need might avise. One of the 
men—pethaps 2a Weishman from over the 
border—was particularly noted for his rendering 
of The Gipsy’s Warning. The song would be 
called for again and again, until there was 
hardly a dry eye anywhere. 

And yet, although such drunkenness was 
almost a tradition among sawy+rs, I hear it 
everywhere agreed that, when sober, they were 
most excellent workers. 
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1.—THE SETTLEMENT OF WHITE TENTS FRINGING THE WOODS AND 
THE WATER 





2.—THE CHIEF WOMAN WAS A KINDYOF QUEEN, WALL-EYED, 
UNBELIEVABLY WRINKLED 
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_ railway, no road, no city in all this fastness. 





. quite substantially wealthy. 


A LABRADOR 
PICNIC 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


LAY in my bunk that first night in Labrador 
and sorted into some order the contrasts which 
my present situation provided. It had always 
seemed to me that such a North as this—in 
which Karel Capek found beauty ‘‘more tender and 
more severe than any other’’—would be tough-lying 
after the hotel billet with 20 elevators in Canada. We 
flew over a furry desolation of darkening green, of 
boundless spruce and fir forests palely interlaced with 
streams and rivers. Having travelled over 800 miles, 
we slid down to earth in a clearing that might have 
been made by the trolls themselves. Maps showed .10 


Air traffic is creating oases all over the world. Roac's, 
railways, cities are unnecessary. We had fresh fruit 
from Canada, the current week’s New Yorker from tie 
States, a quite miraculous two-day-old London eveni ig 
paper. Our nearest shop was a Hudson Bay store 35 
miles away which has served trappers and Indians 
since the eighteenth century. There were Indians, 
Eskimos, husky dogs, to cater for every schoolboy’s 
lost illusions, There were unmapped coasts near by, 
so they said. ... 

But there I lay with a bedside lamp in a bedroom 
with central heating. There had been gin-and-French 
before dinner. Afterwards a cinema show in -the Mess 
with a film I had managed to avoid seeing with 
my family for months. There was tea after the film 
in the W.A.A.F. quarters. They were English girls, 
wearing slacks off duty, listening to a London dance 
band and practising step-dancing on the parquet floor, 
They possessed deep armchairs and books by H. G, 
Wells, and they poured tea from the largest size R.A.F’, 
pot in front of an open fire. 

Life in Labrador can be tough. Cold and boredom 
can bite deep; but the garrison has combated both. 
If the W.A.A.F girls have the best of the combat it is 
because they are fewer than a dozen isolated in a 
camp of many thousand men, I reached for the 
bedside light and dropped off to sleep watching the 
chill sentry figures of the spruce trees upon the 
lighted sand of the roadway outside. 

The Roman Catholic padre was talking at break- 
fast about the need of visiting Indians. 

‘“‘They sent me a message that they have children 
to baptise,’’ he said, ‘‘They are very firm about the 
Christian rites. They sometimes carry their dead for 
a couple of months in the winter in order to bring 
them to a priest who will give them Christian burial. 
But in the ordinary way they are shy people.” 

“When did you think of going?” I enquired as 
casually as I could. 

“Well, it’s Labour Day to-day and, as everyone 
is on holiday, I am thinking of taking a few of the 
lads. Join us by all means.” 

We set off in a drizzle of rain in a 35-ft. cutter 
which an enormous sergeant brought single-handed 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia. The cutter had a good 
turn of speed and the big sergeant allowed (nay 
commanded) us to take the wheel in turn. The big 
sergeant was doing the navigation all by instinct and 
that sixth sense the sailors indeed call by Guess and 
by God. They pointed out shoals and shallows which 
have been given the names of local people. We passed 
Turner Point where a Mr. Turner has lived for nearly 
40 years in solitariness, trading, fishing and becoming 
His children went to 
Canada and persuaded the old man to follow them: 
but after a month the noise got on his nerves and he 
returned to his wooden house on the point, Then they 
came and built an aerodrome just across the water ! 

The shapely green island in the centre of che 
sound was called Dog Island with better reason than 
our own Thames tideway Isle of Dogs. The Indi:ns 
land their dogs there in the summer and turn th°m 
wild. They have to fend for themselves; they become 
so savage that they attack you if you attempt to la d. 
How the Indians make their peace with them at “he 
end of it nobody seems to know. 

After several hours’ passage on a_ treacher us 
choppy sea we entered a narrow channel, makir : 4 
sand-bar by a matter of inches. The big sergeant thrust 






3.—*HANDIWORK SURPASSING ANYTHIN » 
ELSE I HAVE SEEN” 


Canoes are built ‘* out of their heads ” 
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——BABY’S PAPOOSE, A TINY HAMMOCK SLUNG FROM 
TWO STAKES INSIDE A TENT 


the unaccustomed R.A.F. forage cap on to the 
back of his head and nosed the cutter along a 
spit of sand, and we leapt ashore dry-footed, 
led by the padre who said : ‘‘ They will recognise 
me and it will be all right.” 

We started off along the narrow shore, from 
time to time clambering over tree trunks and 
flotsam, Then we struck inland along a faint 
path through the muskeg. There were some 
wild raspberries in a silent clearing. No birds 
sang: a drizzle of rain made no sound in the 
green place. The half-dozen airmen for whom 
this was a picnic (no normal outings being 
possible in the Labrador camp) lowered their 
voices and passed round cigarettes. Pale 
springy caribou moss beneath our feet was 
powdered in some places with blueberries, in 
others with scarlet pigeon berries. 

It was heavy going and we were wet 
through. We heard children’s voices in the 
distance : and suddenly above us ona little rise 
stood a dark scruffy little man smiling silently. 

“That,”’ said the padre, ‘‘is Edward. He 
is the only one who can speak English or French.”’ 

‘Good heaven, Sir,’’said Edward graciously. 

He led us on to the settlement of white 
tents (Fig. 1) fringing the woods and the water. 
They had been encamped for a week or so and 


—EVERYBODY SMOKED, FROM 
C’ -LDREN TO GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS 
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intended ‘to stay there only long enough to 
build their canoes from fresh-cut timber. They 
had spent their summer near a Hudson Bay 
trading-post where their furs and their handi- 
craft are exchanged for the necessities of life. 
As soon as new canoes were built in the present 
camp they would disappear for the whole frozen 
winter, hunting, trapping, living like larger 
animals waging war against lesser animals, but 
bearing with them the young, the old, the sick, 
the dying, the dead. These were called locally 
Montaignais Indians, one of the last surviving 
full-blooded tribes, and they are traditionally 
Roman Catholic. The 40 families were ruled by 
a chief to whom Edward out of courtesy must 
lead us first. 

The old chief had just abdicated in favour 
of his son, a shrewd wiry fellow with the bobbed 
hair which most of them wear, a gay skull cap 
and pin stripe trousers kept up by string. 
Feathers, alas! are no longer fashionable : but 
in the best boys’ paper tradition was the padre’s 
simplified introduction, by way of Edward. 

“This is Big Chief Pudney,’’ he said earn- 
estly. ‘“He comes from the King of England.” 

I offered the young chief a cigarette and 
Edward said : ‘‘ The Chief, he say, glad to know 
you, thanks a lot, good heaven.”’ The old chief, 


7.—AS SOON AS THEY CAN RUN BOYS 
MAKE BOWS AND ARROWS 











5.—SOME OF THE YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS WITH 
DAZZLING DARK EYES AND BUXOM BODIES 


who had stood modestly behind, then ambled 
forward. He was wearing a fancy-dress kepi 
with the gold-laced peak of a real naval captain. 
Round his middle was a fine fancy belt and he 
very rapidly made signs that he desired a fill 
of my tobacco, Everybody smoked, from grand- 
children who could barely walk to wrinkled 
great-grandmothers who pulled at wheezy briar 
pipes. The airmen handed round cigarettes, 
which the tribe chain-smoked until they had 
disappeared. I was told that the tribe is quite 
improvident and habitually eats the whole of 
the rations bought with the tribal capital each 
summer before setting out on the winter hunt- 
ing. Edward explained that they felt that the 
food travelled better inside, and, anyhow, 
weighed less. 

The padre made a tour of the tents after 
the formal introductions. They were strewn 
inside with fresh grass, clean, sweet-smelling 
and very tidy. Babies slept in the papoose, a 
tiny hammock slung from a ‘couple of stakes 
(Fig. 4). The old and the sick were propped up 
in odd corners. There were several T.B. cases. 
Little cooking stoves burned wood shavings : 
there were tin chimneys. It would take them 
only about two hours to break camp. 

The chief woman (Fig. 2) was a kind of 
queen, wall-eyed, unbelievably wrinkled, old 
beyond anybody’s knowledge, distinctly fey. 
She wore a woollen jersey decorated with a large 
crucifix. The padre said that she led them all 
in singing Mass. The younger women and girls 
(Fig. 5) with dazzling dark eyes, high cheek- 
bones, buxom bodies, dressed in colours. They 
accepted cigarettes, said little and stared from 
behind tent flaps, cooking pots and the cover 
of trees. Boys brought out bows and arrows 
(Fig. 7) which they make as soon as they can 
run, They were crack shots. 

The handiwork which surpassed anything 
else I have seen was the canoes (Fig.3) which 
the men were building in clearings where they 
had felled virgin forest to get their wood. 
Perfectly balanced symmetrical patterns, they 
were, built ‘‘out of their heads’’ with simple 
tools. As soon as skins could be stretched over 
the framework the tribe would be ready to 
move. Replacements, I gathered, were necessary 
every year in spite of this beautiful workmanship. 

It was an unembarrassed encounter. The 
advent of a priest was an event to be remem- 
bered throughout the rigours of the winter. A 
sight of the King of England’s airmen was 
remarkable. Edward interpreted the ancient 
queen to say that they wished the King “‘lucky 
success’’ in his war. 

Without any education, without reading 
or writing, with no medical attention or the 
comforts of their religion, these savage, dignified 
people, hunters, forest dwellers, in their silent 
muskeg against the grey water, spoke hesi- 
tatingly of war. They do not comprehend our 
own civilised savagery entirely, for the modern 
violence has not yet reached these backwoods. 
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1—INSIDE THE GREAT COURT: THE RUINED WALLS, WITH THE EAST TOWER AND THE OLD STABLE 


GREYS COURT, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF SIR FELIX AND LADY BRUNNER 


The walls and towers of a great 14th-century mansion of the Lords Grey of Rotherfield surround the early 17th-century house of Sir William 
Knollys, Earl of Banbury. 


eee’ By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OTHERFIELD GREYS and Rotherfield 
Peppard lie in the southern Chiltern 
combes just west of Henley; lovely 
downland with huge beech woods and 

glorious views over the distant Thames Valley. 
Rotherfield, ““open land where cattle (in Old 
English hryther) were grazed,” is an apt descrip- 
tion of the rolling turf uplands hereabouts; and 
de Grey and Pypard were the Norman families 
between whom they were divided. Anchetil de 
Greye sur Mer is described in Domesday Book 
as holding Redrefeld, and in his clan the 
demesne continued for more than three cen- 
turies, till 1387, when it became merged in the 
estates of the Lords Deincourt and later in those 
of Lord Lovell—‘‘ Lovell the dog’’—-so lapsed 
after Bosworth Field to Henry Tudor. 


That much it is reassuring to know as one 
catches interesting glimpses of mouldering flint 
towers through the trees on the steep ascent to 
Greys Court (Fig. 5), then looks across from the 
front door of the Jacobean manor house (Fig. 2) 
at the broken square of massive walls that en- 
close it (Fig. 1). Without that clue to the 
puzzling labyrinth of buildings, inhabited or 
converted to other purposes or ruined, wi 
exquisite bits of garden in unexpect: 
courts of apparently detached fragments, t! ¢ 
whole in a setting of sweeping downland inte - 
spersed with noble old trees, an enquiri! 4 
mind is denied the peace that everywhe 2 
delights the senses. 


For this beautiful place is as far off t 
map of ordinary antiquarian history as fr 
the beaten track; one of those fascinati 
mosaics where bits of every age, back to ¢ 
very remote time, group picturesquely 

; what is at once a natural work of art anc 
2.—THE KNOLLYS HOUSE, OF FLINT AND BRICK, INSIDE THE cross-section of some thousand years’ c 
MEDIAVAL COURT, SEEN FROM THE TOP OF THE TOWER tinuous habitation. The June scents of 
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chalk upland permeate the misty visions of 
its successive shapes, and rose petals drop 
into our laborious excavations of antiquity. 

At the outset, the tribe of the Greys is 
formidable; history is spangled with Dukes, 
Earls, Viscounts, and Lords Grey, of Howick, 


4.—FROM THE TOP OF 
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Codnor, Groby, Powis, Ruthin, Warke, 
Wilton, Falloden, and those of Rotherfield. 
Most are called after places on former fron- 
tiers, denoting a war-like habit; so it is 
significant that the Lords Grey of Rother- 
field, among the peaceful Chilterns, owed 


THE 











their place-name to a prince of the medieval 
Church, Archbishop Walter de Grey. About 
1239 this prelate, who had risen to power 
under the sinister patronage of King John 
and for 40 years graced the see of York under 
his son, is recorded to have bought Rotherfield 


TOWER, LOOKING SOUTH OVER BACHELORS’ 
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5.—ENTRY TO THE COURT, WITH BACHELORS’ HALL AND THE 
SOUTH-EAST ANGLE TOWER 





6.—THE GABLES OF BACHELORS’ HALL, FROM THE HERBACEOUS 
WALK 





7.—THE ROSE GARDEN. LORD GREY’S TOWER AND CURTAIN 
WALL, AT THE BACK OF THE OLD STABLE 


from Eve de Grey and settled it upon his brother 
Robert, ancestor of the Lords Grey of Rotherfield. 

Of this Eve de Grey little is known but that she was 
apparently heiress of Rotherfield. The Archbishop's 
parentage is also uncertain except that his and Robert's 
mother was Hawise de Grey, stated to be sister of John 
de Grey, Bishop of Norwich and Justiciar of Ireland, 
died 1214. The latter was said to be descended from thie 
original Anchetil of Rotherfield, but himself to have been 
a Norfolk man. The conclusion would seem to be that 
Archbishop Walter, whom contemporary chronicle:s 
stigmatise as an outstanding instance of episcopal 
avarice (though he did build the south transept of York 
Minster), seeing the ancestral home about to pass into 
other hands, arranged with his niece (or great-niece) and 
her husband, at a price, to keep it in the Grey family, 
Of his great-nephew, Sir Robert, who fought for Edward 
I in Wales, 1283, it is recorded that he complained of 
people breaking into his park at Rotherfield and stealinz 
the deer. So a mansion of some importance must have 
already been in existence then. His son Sir John, 
with his banniere barree 


Dargent et de asur entaillie 
O bende rouge engrellie, 


was sung of at the siege of Caerlavarock. 


It was his son, Ist Baron by writ de Grey of 
Rotherfield, who received licence to crenellate his dwe'- 
ling-places at Rotherfield and Sculcoates (Yorkshire). 
That was in the winter of 1346, after the Crécy cam- 
paign in which he had served in the 2nd Division : 
perhaps a recognition of his service. Earlier he had 
obtained a grant of free-warren, sporting rights, over 
his estates in Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Yorkshire, and had _ been 
involved in an early Parliamentary “scene.” Sir Geoffrey 
le Scrope, who made the King’s Speech at the opening 
of the session of 1332, reported that Mons. John de Grey 
of Rotherfield and Mons. William de la Zouche of 
Ashby had hot words in the presence of the King 
and his Council and that Grey put his hand to his 
knife and partly drew it. For this lése-~majesté both 
Members were imprisoned. Grey was one of the original 
Knights of the Garter, and Steward of the Household 
1350-56, dying in 1359. 

From this it is clear that he was a distinguished 
man and considerably amplified the Court of Rotherfield 
Greys. Of the great rectangular walled enclosure, its 
sides some 200 yds. long, in which it stood, the east wall 
is fairly complete, and may well go back to the time 
of the Archbishop or his brother. If so, the licence 
to crenellate refers to the addition of towers to this 
enclosure, of which four survive. Those at the south- 
east and south-west angles are octagonal (Figs. 5 and 
9), the best preserved that at the south-east (Figs. 4 
and 5), incorporated in the detached Tudor building 
known as Bachelors’ Hall. The north-east tower 
(Fig. 1) and a fourth, attached to the east wall 
(Fig. 3), are square. The inner face of these evidently 
abutted on to domestic buildings. Of a gatehouse, 
such as there is likely to have been, or of a great hall 
and the medizval house itself, nothing remains. On the 
evidence of Wingfield Castle, Suffolk, strengthened by 
Michael de la Pole, Framlingham, and Maxstoke, 
Warwickshire, built by William de Clinton—build- 
ings which, though moated and of more imposing 
character, have very similar plans and are nearly 
contemporary —the domestic buildings in a fortified 
enclosure stood against one or more of the outer walls, 
opposite a gate-house. The fact that the east wall 
formed part of habitable buildings, and that a group 
of buildings, although of later date, still stands 1 
the south-east corner (Fig. 4), may indicate that t ‘¢ 
house stood against this east side, with the gate-house 
opposite in the west wall. On the other hand, t ¢ 
obliteration of all the north, west, and south sections if 
the outer walls, and the probable use of the materials i 
the earlier mansion for building the Jacobean one, m 
argue equally that it occupied the north, or the sou 
part of the area. Excavation alone would decide. 


It is not recorded when the Greys’ house met ‘‘s 
end. Joan, heiress of the 4th Lord Grey who died 1 
1387 and is commemorated by a brass in the chur 
married Lord Deincourt, whose estates lay in Northan 
ton and Lincolnshire; and their daughter took ‘.e 
Rotherfield inheritance to William Lord Lovell, of 
Minster Lovell, died 1455, whence it descended to 
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his grandson Francis, the hated supporter of Richard 
[Ii. It was probably the skeleton of this last of the 
Lovells that was discovered in 1708, walled up in a 
vault at Minster Lovell “sitting at a table which was 
before him, with a book, paper, pen, etc.,” since his 
fae after Bosworth Field was never accounted for. 
Al’ his estates passed to the: Crown under his 
at ainder, Rotherfield being granted by Henry VII 
iis uncle Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, an able 
itary commander who died in 1495 but who probably 
er used Greys Court. It seems.to have been then 
nted to Robert Knollys, a descendant of Lord Mayor 
ollys who built the existing Guildhall of London in 
0, an Usher of the Chamber. In 1538 Henry VIII is 
wrded to have secured to his son, Sir Francis 
ilys, his paternal estate of Rotherfield Greys. This 
lute supporter of Protestantism, and Queen Eliza- 
h’s cousin, made of the place one of his principal 
nes and more will be said of him next week when 
Knollys house is discussed. 


It is evident, however, that there were two phases 
building here during the Knollys occupation: one 
ts end, probably in James I’s reign, when the gabled, 
ne-built house took shape; and one considerably 
lier, to which belong the brick buildings of Bachelors’ 
il, the old stable (seen in Fig. 1), and the well-house. 

The well-house (Fig. 10) stands on the line of the 
nm dizval south wall (Fig. 9), unrelated to the dwelling- 
house. Beneath it is a well 228 ft. deep, which is 
worked, as at Carisbrook and Patcham, by a donkey- 
wieel, 25 ft. in diameter (Fig. 11). The inner surface of 
the rim is slatted, and the spokes are so arranged that 
they form four entrances for the donkey into the 
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treadmill. As the bucket was hoisted the water was 
tipped into a large tank, whence it must have been 
carried or pumped to the house. The whole structure 
is still in working order and the most completely pre- 
served example of a treadmill. The well, from its 
position, is no doubt that of the 13th-century Court. 
The old stable stands near the east side of the 
quadrangle, where a grass-grown mound may indicate 
the ruins of medizval domestic buildings. Between 
it and the outer wall is a space, now an exquisite rose 
garden (Fig. 7) lying before the front door of Bachelors’ 
Hall, traditionally described as the chapel. When 
Greys Court was garrisoned during the Civil War, the 
stable is said to have been used as a messroom by the 
soldiers. On its east face is a handsome early Tudor 
chimneybreast with moulded brick flues above and 
richly chamfered base at first-floor level. The north 


side shows indications of having been longer or 
attached to another building—possibly to the vanished 
medizval house. 


Bachelors’ Hall gets its name from a 17th-century 
inscription over the door, Melius nil coelibe vita. 
Prhaps it was used as an annexe to the Court itself 
a'er the Civil War had reduced its extent. It is 
nw generally known as the Dower House. The front, 
© ing south (Fig. 5), is of brick similar to the stable 
| well-house, suggesting that this stretch of the 
lieval wall no longer existed when it was built, 
ugh the south-east tower was incorporated in the 
ise. On the north side a picturesque run of four 
les abuts at right angles, the lower part of the wall 
ig of flints probably quarried from the ruins. A 
g herbaceous walk extends at an angle to the 
‘ed building (Fig. 6), below a kitchen garden. 
it is sheltered by the wall seen in Fig. 3, enclosing a 
led garden at the foot of de Grey’s tower—of which 
flintwork is softly textured by almost exactly six 
uries’ sun and storm. 

(To be concluded.) 
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10.—THE TUDOR WELL-HOUSE 


11.—DONKEY WHEEL, 25 FT. IN DIAMETER, FOR DRAWING 
WATER FROM THE WELL 
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COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 


SPRING-DRIVEN 
CLOCKS 


By R. W. SYMONDS 


N the fifteenth century the makers of cham- 
ber clocks must have felt how cumbersome 
was the weight-driven clock and how the 
weights confined its use. For the weight 

made it essential for the clock to hang on 
the wall, thus prohibiting it from being carried 
from parlour to bedchamber, or, more important 
still, from being carried about by its owner to 
enable him to tell the time of day wherever he 
might be. The want of a more compact motive 
power than the lead weight was therefore essen- 
tial if a clock was to be endowed with the quality 
of being portabie. This brought about the inven- 
tion of obtaining motive power from a coiled 
spring. 

Authorities are uncertain whether this 
important invention took place in the early or 
late part of the fifteenth century; but what 
appears to be definite is that one Peter 
Henlein, a clockmaker of Nuremberg, about 
1500-10, was the first to use this new motive 
power in so small a compass that it allowed the 
clock to be carried in the pocket. Such small 
clocks became later known in England as 
watches, 

One serious defect, however, in the coiled 
spring was that, when it was fully wound, it 
exerted a greater force than when it was running 
down*. Before this invention, therefore, 
could be of any value, it was essential to over- 
come this inequality in driving power, and a 
mechanism was accordingly designed called a 
stackfreed, which equalised the power of the 
spring by first resisting it and afterwards helping 
it. The stackfreed was an invention, however, that 
was by no means so satisfactory in its working 
as that of the fusee, which was a conical drum, 
through the medium of which the spring’s 
power was made constant. This brilliant inven- 
tion, although known as early as 1525, is still 
applied to the best spring clocks and chrono- 
meters, 

The introduction of the spring motive 
power brought about a new design of clock; one 
whose shape was circular or rectangular in plan, 


2.—DETAIL OF HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE GISSE 
(1532); CIRCULAR SPRING-DRIVEN CLOCK ON TABLE 


and it lay on the table 
with its dial facing 
upwards (see Fig. 2). 
Spring - driven clocks 
were also soon made in 
standing square metal 
cases, and towards 
the end of the sixteenth 
century the German 
clockmakers of Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg were 
producing these stand- 
ing ciocks of a most 
elaborate character 
with astronomical 
movements, often 
having a number of 
dials indicating the 
hour, the date, the 
moon’s_ phases, the 
signs of the Zodiac, the 
courses of the planets 
(see Fig. 5). 

In sixteenth cen- 
tury England, however, 
the making of watches 
and spring-driven 
clocks had obtained no 
way near to this con- 
tinental standard; for 
in this century the 
English craftsman was 
unskilled in fine work, 
being more at home in 
the blacksmith’s tradi- 
tion producing weight- 
driven turret and church clocks of iront. 
Therefore an English watch or spring-driven 
clock of the sixteenth century is to-day of the 
greatest rarity. 

The few names of clockmakers working in 
England during the sixteenth century that have 
come down to us are those of craftsmen attached 
to the Royal Household, most of whom were of 
foreign birth. For instance, Nicholas Cratzer, 
‘‘Deviser of the King’s horo- 
loges’’ to Henry VIII, was 
a Bavarian born in 1487 
who, it is said, lived in Eng- 
land thirty years without 
learning the language. His 
portrait was painted by 
Holbein (Fig. 1), who, it 
is thought, took a consider- 
able interest in horology 
and designed cases and their 
ornaments for watches and 
clocks for his friend Cratzer. 
In 1531 there is in the 
Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VIII an expenditure 
of ten guineas—‘paied to 
Anthony Anthony for a 
Clocke in a case of golde.”’ 
Undoubtedly this was a 
watch of foreign make 
bought by the King— 
Anthony Anthony not being 
a clockmaker but Henry’s 
Master of the Ordnance. 
A number of other high- 
cost items in these expenses 
refer to payments to clock- 
makers, jewellers, French- 
men and others, for 
numerous ‘“‘clokkes and 
dialles,’’ which were pro- 
bably purchased as royal 
presents; for in Henry’s 
time the watch and the 
portableclock were luxuries, 
not only in England but 
even on the Continent. 

Another 16th-century 
royal clockmaker was 
Nicholas Urseau, a French- 


1.—NICHOLAS CRATZER (1487-1541), ASTRONOMER ROYAL 


TO HENRY VIII 


After a portrait by Holbein, dated 1528 


man by birth; he was clockmaker to Edward 
VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. In 1556, in a list 
of New Year gifts to Queen Mary is ‘a faire 
cloke in a case, couerid with blake vellat,” 
which was given by Nicholas Urseau. It 
appears that there was a second Nicholas 
Urseau—probably the son of the first 
Nicholas—who was also clockmaker to Queen 
Elizabeth. Besides Nicholas Urseau II, who 
died in 1590, a Bartholomew Newsam was also 
clockmaker to Queen Elizabeth from 1572 to 
his death in 1593. He was, it would seem, the 
first royal clockmaker who was English by 
birth, and it has been suggested, because he had 
a kinsman ‘John Newsam, clockmaker of 
York,’’ that he was a Yorkshireman. A record 
exists that in 1568 he took premises in the 
Strand, next to Somerset House, on a thirty 
years’ lease, Several spring clocks (of which one 
is illustrated Fig. 4) and a watch are extant by 
this eminent maker. 

It was these royal craftsmen, and a few 
others, who alone in England in the sixteenth 
century were capable of making watches and 
spring-driven clocks, But their work lacked any 
distinctive English character, for the late 16th- 
century English watch was a copy of the French 
and German watch, and it was not until the 
second decade of the seventeenth century that 
an English type began to develop. And the 
16th-century English spring clock with sq 
upright case (see Fig. 4), judging from the ‘ew 
extant specimens, was only a simplified 1nd 
unpretentious version of the continentalexample. 
The first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
however, saw the beginnings of a schoo’ of 
English watch and clockmakers. 

The blacksmith-clockmaker, who in 
past century was the maker of turret and chi 
clocks, now began to concentrate on the 
production of chamber clocks for wi: ch, 
in the form of lantern clocks, there w*3 ‘ 


the 
rch 





* The motive power derived from the weight, on t 
other hand, was constant—an essential quality 
regards the good timekeeping of a clock: 


+ Robert Portington in his will, dated Sept. 12, 149:: 
—‘* | bequeth towardes the making of a new cloc 
in the Church of Saint Clementes XXs.” This w 5 
St. Clement, in Eastcheap; it was burnt down in t ¢ 
Great Fire of London and rebuilt by Wren. 
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3.—(Above) A TABLE CLOCK BY CHRISTIANUS DE 
WELLKE, ST. MARTIN’S LE GRANDE LONDINI 
(Webster Collection.) 


4.—(Left) A SMALL GILT METAL-CASED CLOCK 
BY BARTHOLOMEW NEWSAM, Height 61% ins. 
English, circa 1590. (Collection British Museum.) 


5.— (Right) ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK THAT 
SHOWS THE COURSES OF THE PLANETS AND 





owing demand. The more skilled and 
eminent members of the craft, on the other 
ind, set their minds to producing an English 
atch that would compete with the imported 
one. For now that the handicraft of English 
clockmaking was becoming established, the 
competition from the imported watch and clock, 


PHASES OF THE MOON. South German. 


Seven- 


teenth century. (Webster Collection.) 


the foreigner, which latter it was not possible to 
check unless the craft possessed an Official 
standing, caused the clockmakers in 1630 to 
petition for incorporation in a Company. The 
petition was granted and the ordinances of the 
new Company redressed the grievances against 
the foreigner; for, from now on, he had to yield 
obedience to the Court of the Clockmakers’ 





as a regulator, the English spring-driven clock 
in its then novel wooden case soon developed 
a character entirely of its own and one that was 
quickly recognised on the Continent for its 
superiority in many ways over the spring clock 
of Continental make. 


The revolution that took place in English 


and the work of ‘“‘Clockmakers straingers from i ‘ : 
ML beyond the Seas’’ who had set up ‘aoe in Company. Possessing their own Company the pecs eee wit — pe agin Maelo 

England, became a matter of increasing concern London clockmakers, both native and foreigner, Evelyn 3 5 

to the English craftsman. In fact so much so became united and the English craft of F 

that in 1622 sixteen of the most important of clockmaking was established. That the craft For we daily find that when once they [English 
rd the London clockmakers petitioned the King, did not at first flourish was due tothe unsettled craftsmen] arrive to a thorough Inspection and 
st stating that they were ‘‘much agreeved both in _ state of England during the Commonwealth, Address in their Trades, they Paragon, if not Exceed 
” theire estates credittes and trading through the but the return of Charles II and the Restora- even the most Exquisite of other Countries, as we 
, multiplicitie of Forreiners usinge theire profes- tion of the Monarchy opened up a period of may see in that late Reformation and Improvement 
It sion in London, . .”” This was the first united prosperity for English clockmaking from which of our Lock-smiths work, Joyners, Cabinet-makers and 
i effort of the London clockmakers; for at this it never looked back. the like, who from very Vulgar and Pitiful Artists, are 
vs date they had no Company to protect and regu- The English spring-driven clock can, there- "°W come to Produce Works as Curious for the 
“a late their craft, the majority of them being fore, be said to date from the reign of Charles II. Filing, and admirable for their Dexterity in Con- 


members of the Blacksmiths’ Company. 


The growing importance of the handicraft 
in London and the increasing menace to it from 





vo —_— 


The pendulum had just been invented in 
Holland (1657) and it was quickly adapted by 
the English clockmaker. With the pendulum 





tyiving, as any we meet with abroad 


An Account of Architects and Archi- 
tecture, John Evelyn, 1696. 





-—SPRING-DRIVEN PENDULUM CLOCK 7.—SPRING-DRIVEN PENDULUM CLOCK 

IN EBONY VENEERED CASE BY IN TORTOISESHELL AND EBONY CASE 

SAMUEL KNIBB, LONDON. BY ROBERT SEIGNIOR, LONDON. MENTS. BY HENRY JONES, LONDON. 
Cirea 1670. (Coll. Robert Norman Shaw) Circa 1680. (Coll. D. J. Chandris) Circa 1685. (Coll. Walter Iden) 


he first English pendulum spring clocks had wooden cases of a plain architectural design which later changed to an enriched case with 
domed top fitted with a lifting handle 


8.—SPRING-DRIVEN PENDULUM CLOCK 
IN EBONY CASE: SILVER ORNA- 
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ST. ANDREWS REVISITED 


A Golf Commentary by - 


LITTLE while since I was writing in 
ecstatic anticipation, deeming the pro- 
spect altogether too good to be true, 
of a visit to Scotland and in particular 
to St. Andrews, a virtuous visit that could be 
paid with a good conscience. It has now been 
accomplished, and though it was, to be sure, 
sadly brief—three nights in Edinburgh and one 
in St. Andrews—it was also marvellously re- 
freshing to the spirits and I met a number of 
old friends. So now I am sitting down to write 
about St. Andrews revisited after, as nearly as 
may be, five years. First there must be made a 
personal and pitiful confession; I did not take 
my clubs. This was partly because I thought 
I should be rather tired and partly also because 
nowadays one must never rely on getting any- 
body to carry anything but must be prepared 
to hump one’s own luggage. So it is wise to 
travel, in the words of an old French song, 


Comme le limacon, 
Portant tout son baggage, 
Ses meubles, sa maison. 


Only thus can one feel reasonably independent, 
and a bag of clubs might have been the last 
straw to have broken my back. However, a 
kind friend lent me some, and some balls (thank 
heaven, I did not lose one) with which I played 
a few shots in strict privacy; and now that is 
enough of me, and so to the sacred place and 
its thrice sacred turf. 

At first sight and indeed at second sight 
the place seemed to me remarkably unchanged. 
One or two familiar buildings looked a little 
empty and derelict, but the club-house stood 
where it did, so did the club-maker’s shops 
and all three courses, not merely the Old Course 
but the New and the Eden as well were verdant 
and lovely. ‘‘Verdant” is, I think, the right 
word, for there was perceptibly more grass 
than of old, nor is that to be wondered at, when 
the shortage of labour and the comparative 
lack of play are considered. The wonder is rather 
that such excellent condition can be attained. 
In some ways indeed, and to the eye of astranger, 
the Old Course might seem in better condition 
than it used to be, for the ball sits up invitingly, 
and almost pamperingly, waiting to be hit. 
Again, because the ground is relatively soft and 
grassy, the course “‘plays long.’’ It seemed to 
me, feeling tired and stiff, most uncommonly 
long. To get over the burn in two at the first 
hole is no longer child’s play, though doubtless 
easy enough to a long player, and all the other 
holes, as far as I saw them, appeared lengthened 
in proportion. It would be a good and interest- 
ing course on which to see the big men play; 
they would have to stretch themselves, though 
there would be this compensating dullness that 
they would be able to play their high pitching 
shots to the green with regularity and would 
not be often called upon to adapt their stroke 
to the circumstances. Something of the old 
frightening and puzzling keenness is for the 
time inevitably missing. 

* * * 


To be precise, I walked out with two friends 
only as far as the fourth hole, and that hole 
may be given as an illustration of the general 
length. There was a light air of wind in their 
faces and one of them, not so young as he was 
but still no mean hitter, hit a thoroughly good 
drive well onto the plateau, and towards the 
further side of it. He did not get up in two, 
nor do I think he could have done so; he himself 
thought that the best he could have done would 
be to reach the ‘“‘pimple”’ in front of the green. 
For any ordinary mortal I do not wish to see a 
finer hole than the fourth was that day, and 
no doubt all the rest are good in proportion. 

I have ventured to call the course grassy, 
and in one or two places the word is most 
literally justified. For instance, in looking out 
of the club-house window I had the fun of seeing 
a gentleman hunting for his ball for some while 
off his first tee shot. There has grown a strip of 
rough close to the railings on the right and into 
this he hit the ball off the nose of his club— 
a cheering spectacle. There is a similar and 
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larger patch of rough grass not quite in front of 
the second tee but a little to the left. I said to 
one of my two friends that if he struck his tee 
shot off the extreme heel he might go into it, 
and such is the power of suggestion that this was 
exactly what he did. He remarked succinctly 
“Damn you !”’ and went to look for it. By good 
fortune he found it lying undeservedly well. I 
am inclined to hope, if it be not sacrilegious to 
hope for any change, that this patch may remain, 
for it punishes the wicked and can do no possible 
harm to the virtuous. 

After I had left my friends at the fourth 
hole I crossed over on to the New Course with 
my borrowed clubs and hit my way home from 
a series of beautiful lies. That course too seemed 
as good as anyone could wish to see. The greens 
were comparatively slow but true and smooth, 
and the same seemed to me to hold good of the 
Old Course greens. It is true that the learned, 
looking at them with microscopically critical 
eyes, profess to find some growths there that 
would be better absent. I do not doubt that 
they are right, for I cannot compete with them 
in erudition, but I do declare that the greens 
look to my ignorant eye quite good enough and 
that they are pleasant to putt on. 


* * * 


The great and palpable change at St. 
Andrews is in the comparative paucity of 
players. I fancy that there were more at one 
time when certain serving warriors (I must not 
be more precise) were there. I was told, by the 
way, of Americans who had never played golf 
at home, but came to do so at St. Andrews, 
because they could not go home and say that 
they had seen the Old Course without playing 
on it. But on the Friday and Saturday of my 
visit there was but little life on the course; 
people glided on to the teeing ground at their 
own sweet will, and if with their first shot 
they left the ball 7m statu quo, as in one instance 
I saw, there was no one to grow impatient 
behind them. On the Friday afternoon I saw 
one young warrior from overseas with whom I 
felt much friendly sympathy. He was pro- 
gressing towards the second green and I with 
two companions was standing on a hillock to 
the side. He looked up at us and said: ‘‘ You 
won’t laugh, will you?’’ We assured him of our 
perfect gravity, and he went on to say: “This 
is my first try at this game.’’ After that he hit 
a reasonably competent iron shot, and from the 
third tee he nobly carried the bunker. We left 
him full of hope for his future, deeming that he 
“shaped fine for a gowfer.’’ 

He was one of few on that afternoon, and 
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the great stretch of green between the club- 
house and the burn lay very solitary, though 
later in the evening some of the town’s people 
came out after their day’s work. On the 
Saturday things were brisker and at times there 
was quite a little procession from the first tee, 
though there followed intervals of solitude. | 
saw one visiting professional, as I suppose from 
a neighbouring unit, hit a fine long drive, a 
stimulating sight, and I also saw a number of 
drives less good. Most people seemed to be 
carrying their own clubs, but there were caddies, 
naturally past the first flush of youth, for those 
who wanted them. The morning and the 
evening were relatively busy times, and aftor 
lunch nothing particular seemed to happen, 
for I sat in the big room of the club for some 
time on the Saturday afternoon with a dog 
(and his owner) who was risking a fine of 53, 
for his intrusion with complete tranquillity and 
immunity. 
* * * 


The last time I had seen this beloved spct 
was on the evening when Burton holed his puit 
for three on the home green to win the Open 
Championship of 1939 by two strokes. It was 
impossible to gaze on the peaceful solitude befoie 
one without indulging in some sufficiently 
obvious reflections on past and present. How 
changed it was from that day of swirling, 
stampeding crowds and from many other such 
days! How hard it was to imagine that green 
black with the people who carried it by storm 
when Bobby Jones holed his final putt 17 years 
ago! That later scene came back to mind too 
when Kyle’s crowd and Ewing’s crowd fused in 
one mighty mass from the burn to the last green, 
and we knew that at long last the Walker Cup 
had been won. Yet, although these scenes 
appeared now strange and remote, one had not 
the feeling that they were among the things 
that never could happen again. On the con- 
trary I found myself looking hopefully forward 
to them in a not too far away future. Is not 
another Amateur Championship due at St. 
Andrews? I think it must be, for the last held 
there was in 1936 when Hector Thomson, one 
up coming to the last hole against Ferrier, 
laid his approach shot stock stone dead for a 
three. Certainly there could be no better place 
for beginning again, none indeed so good or so 
appropriate. If and when such a thing happens 
—and may it be soon—there will be, I am sure, 
a course worthy of the champions, whether of 
the old or the next generation. It may for a 
little while be thought too ‘“‘inlandish”’ in 
quality at the near end; the approach to the 
Road hole may not be quite so keen as its 
admirers would like to see it, but in a general 
way here will be a course as intrinsically great 
as ever. I humbly take off my hat to those who 
have worked so well to keep links and club 
going in such hard times. 


IN PRAISE OF SORREL 


By HELEN MAY 


N the many lists of uncommon vegetables 


which we have been urged to grow for’ 


victory, sorrel has been, surprisingly, left 

out of account by most speakers and 
writers. In modern English gardens it is rarely 
to be found; yet it is easy to grow and easy 
to cook, and, above all, in these days of mono- 
tonous diet, it is the foe of insipidity. It has 
a pleasantly acidulated flavour unique in 
character. It is invaluable as a sauce or vege- 
table purée with fish or veal when lemons are 
not available, and it serves as a very good 
substitute for apple sauce with roast pork. 

Most English people, if they know sorrel 
at all, know it as an ingredient of salad, but it 
is more interesting, gastronomically, when 
cooked. 

Broad-leafed sorrel is a herbaceous plant 
(Rumex : Ord. Polygonacee) grown in ordinary 
rich moist soil and is propagated by sowing of 
seed in March or by division of roots in that 
month. Plants can be bought from leading 
nurserymen at Is. 6d. each. They should be 
planted 1 ft. apart in rows 15 ins. apart. 
Flower-heads must be cut off as they appear, 


and the plants may need watering in very dry 
weather to prevent them from running to seed. 
As a vegetable or salad, sorrel has the great 
merit of being available in April and early May 
when other green vegetables are in short supply. 
In France, where it is found in every kitchen 
garden, the plant is said to have anti-rheuma‘ 
properties and the ordinary household soup 
made from it is called potage santé. In soups 
is combined with cooked potato or rice, Tt 
with yolks of eggs and milk, or cream. 

For English cooks who are unfamiliar wi 
sorrel, the warning is necessary that it reduc * 
greatly in cooking, and from a quart to a gall 1 
of the leaves will be needed, according as it 
required for sauce, purée or green vegetable. 
can be gathered leaf by leaf by small childr 
but adults will do it more quickly by bunch 
a number of leaves together and cutting th 
off with a sharp knife. 

When cooking sorrel as a green vegetal °, 
many people prefer to reduce the quant -y 
required, and the sharpness of its flavour, >Y 
combining it with outer leaves of lettuce i 
the proportions of half and half. When thi° 1s 
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done it is necessary to free the lettuce from hard 
ribs and start cooking it with a very little stock 
20 minutes before the sorre]. After that, the 
sorrel is added, the leaves being packed closely 
into the saucepan up to the lid and cooked on 
slow heat for another 40 minutes. During that 
period it should be stirred twice, top being 
tu ned to bottom and sides to middle, so that all 
m. y cook evenly. It can be served with its juice, 
or drained; and a little butter or margarine 
in. oroves the flavour. 

When cooking sorrel by itself, it should be 
th roughly washed and put into a saucepan 
in vhich a small nut of butter has been melted, 
w hout any water other than that which clings 
tc it from the washing, and cooked with the 
li. on. If required to cook quickly, it must be 
st red frequently to prevent burning. The 
st ‘ks must be stripped from the leaves before 


cc king. 
The following recipe for cooking sorrel 
w h very fat bacon has met with approval. 


| » anchovies, though adding piquancy to the 
d' 1, are not essential, but in some districts 
nv, small jars of spiced anchovies can be 
b ight without points. 
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Ingredients: Slices of fat bacon, cooked 
sorrel, cauliflower and potatoes, a few anchovies 
(boned) and pepper. 

Method: Fry fairly thick slices of bacon 
lightly and arrange in the middle of a shallow 
fireproof dish. Surround with small portions of 
cooked cauliflower and cooked sorrel, alter- 
nately. Sprinkle chopped anchovies on the 
bacon slices, cover the whole dish with sliced 
cooked potatoes, and sprinkle them lightly with 
bacon fat from the frying pan. Cook till the 
dish is heated through and the potatoes slightly 
browned. Serve hot. 

Sorrel is no exotic vegetable and its neglect 
is comparatively modern. In old cookery books 
it is taken for granted, and recipes are given 
for it as a matter of course. Hannah Glasse in 
The Art of Cookery (1774) gives a recipe for 
sorrel with eggs, and Ude in The French Cook 
(tenth edition, 1829) gives six recipes for sorrel 
and dishes using sorrel; Eliza Acton’s Modern 
Cookery (1882 edition) gives a recipe for ‘“‘ com- 
mon sorrel sauce,’’ and Lady Clark of Tillypronie 
(1909) has five recipes for sorrel. 

The purée recipes vary in detail, but they 
mostly recommend the addition of butter and 


CAT-F IGHT <=> Written and Illustrated by 


? HE character of a cat is rather like 
that of the rare type of person who 
defies ‘‘summing up.” It irritates 
many people for that reason, and it 

su ceeds in mystifying everybody. The animal’s 
sl: eyes flaunt the fact that it has a secret, but 
it wasn’t until I had seen a cat-fight from start 
to finish that I guessed what its particular 
ret was. 

The affair took place on a huge and very 
high rubbish heap in my neighbours’ garden, 
so that by lifting myself by way of a small tree 
stump I was able to have a really good view 
equivalent to a front seat in the stalls. 

I have been aware for some time that 
there are certain rules and regulations concern- 
ing cat-fights—-one might almost say a rigid 
etiquette. A properly conducted fight begins, 
as most people know, with long-drawn-out 
moans; these are succeeded by cries of growing 
intensity, until finally the dreadful yells stop, 
and the muffled cries of all-in fighting can be 
heard under dusty ferns. 

All simple enough, one might think, until 
one sees a fight at close quarters; then the 
subtleties of the game, the furious battle of 
wills—all the inner frenzies of the animal come 
to light, and the meaning of the queer, dreamy, 
psychic look of the cat sitting by the fire seems 
no longer a mystery. 

The cats I have mentioned were both known 
to me by sight. One was a huge black tom 
with the sultry look and bitten ears of the 
successful warrior; the other cat was smaller 


S 


—a silver grey tabby with a lazy disposition, and 
recognised 


a mournful don’t -touch-me note I 


immediately. 


The grey was on the down grade of the rubbish 
heap, so the black had the advantage of him; he also 
had the stronger will—-a fact which made the grey, 
who seemed aware of it, throw himself on the defensive 


with crescendoing yells. 


The black tom’s advance was almost impercep- 
tible. He had passed into a kind of furious trance; 
electricity seemed to move in his fur like a snake; 
his face had a grotesque likeness to a Chinese mask, 
representing some outraged demon; the stiff whiskers 
thrust forward, and saliva dripped from the 
Slowly he moved his head from side 
as if the ecstasy of hate was almost too 
But he didn’t look at the grey cat; 
t inevitable and awful moment must not come 
, and the grey, receding backwards at a snail’s 
>, his cries rising to appalling screams, also looked 
t his enemy’s crumpled ears, and felt with his 
1 feet for a firmer hold on the slippery leaves. 
face had on it a look of desperate hope, as if he 
ught the strength and pathos of his cries might 


were 
ering j2ws. 
side, 
ich to bear, 
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»him by some miraculous chance. 


This was all very interesting—so much so that I 
i “ot that I was balancing on a stump and slipped, 
k cking my chin on the wall, but this disturbance did 
ni interfere with the amazing battle of wills—they were 
I arranged myself more 
c .fortably to watch the hastening climax, glad that 


tc engrossed to notice me. 


my fall and the excited comments of our tame 
blackbird had not separated the combatants. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, the grey cat seemed 
to gain a little ground. In desperation he 
gathered himself together, moved forward a 
little, and sent forth cries of such terrific force 
that even the black tom shrank a little from 
the onslaught on his nerves. 

The grey, forgetting his perilous position 
in the excitement of a gain in morale, shifted 
the position of his hind legs, and fell back a few 
inches with a little rush. The momentary jolt 
caused his eyes to meet those of the black tom, 
and I almost felt the shock of the encounter. 
In a moment they were locked in a terrific fight, 
and here the grey cat showed his mettle. While 
the black tom clawed his shoulder and spite- 
fully chewed his ear, he got in some nasty work 
with his hind legs ‘below the belt’’ which 
caused the fight to increase in fury to such an 
extent that I could see little but flying fur as 
they revolved round each other. Short breath 
allowed only muffled growls instead of screaming 
yells, and part of the rubbish heap subsided 
in a vigorous landslide as they rolled to the 
bottom. 

I had no idea that cats fought with such 
concentrated fury—they fought themselves to 
a standstill, then spat in each other’s scratched 
faces and lay on the ground a little distance 
apart, too spent to move, while the blackbird 
peered down from his laburnum tree with all 
the concentrated interest of a referee counting 
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stock, or glaze or milk, and a spoonful of flour 
dredged in during the cooking, the size of the 
spoonful varying from a teaspoon to a table- 
spoon. Francatelli (chef to Queen Victoria) 
recommended the addition of white or brown 
sauce to the sorrel and a grate of nutmeg anda 
teaspoonful of sugar. Ude cooked it with 
Spanish sauce and mushroom trimmings before 
putting it through a sieve. Plain sorrel purée 
cooked with a scrap of butter is excellent with 
poached eggs, in place of spinach, and is often 
greatly liked by people who do not care for 
spinach. Sippets of fried bread are a pleasant 
addition to this dish. 


The following attractive recipe for Green 
Soup I found in the cookery book of the West 
Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes : 


Ingredients: 1 handful of spinach, 1 
handful of sorrel; 1 small handful of dandelion 
leaves; 1 shredded heart of young cabbage; a 
few spring onions; 3 shallots; a little parsley. 


Method: Cut up finely all the vegetables 
and throw into some boiling white stock. 
Simmer till quite soft, add pepper and salt, a 
nut of butter and thicken with a little flour. 


M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


time. The animals’ faces had had a certain 
grandeur in the first stages of the fight (such 
terrific emotions were bound to be impressive) ; 
now they looked as low as their human counter- 
parts after a quarrel. They had fallen into a 
kind of growling doze, and as I wanted to see 
the way they would part—would it be friendly, 
or cool, or still swearing ?—I threw a twig at the 
grey cat. His paw gave a nervous jerk, thereby 
making contact with that of the black tom, 
and in a second they were tearing each other’s 
fur with renewed fury. 

There must have been a time in ancient 
Rome when holiday-making crowds grew tired 
of watching lions killing gladiators or gladiators 
killing lions, and went off home for a cup of 
tea or whatever they drank in those days. I 
began to feel the same kind of boredom, and 
sent a big handful of rubbish whizzing down on 
them; they sprang apart and glared up at me. 
Another handful sent the grey cat flying under 
some bushes, and across a lawn. The black cat 
was still staring at me with the utter loathing 
of one whose final victory had been wrested 
from him by a miserable spoil-sport, when the 
grey cat stopped and looked back; at that 
moment the black tom turned, saw his enemy 
a long way off and sped after him. 

When they had both disappeared under 
the low boughs of some evergreens I listened. 
In a moment or two it came—the long-drawn- 
out, self-pitying wail of the grey cat, beginning 
the first round of the second battle. 





BEFORE THEIR EYES MET AND THEY BECAME LOCKED IN A 
TERRIFIC ENCOUNTER 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PRE-FABRICATION 
400 YEARS AGO 


IR,—Pre-fabrication of houses was 
. J not unknown in England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Here is a quotation from Richard 
Hakluyt’s Principal Voyages of the 
English Nation published in 1589. 
John ‘Masefield writes : ‘‘ This scholar 
who edited these voyages was born 
(it is thought) in London of a good 
Herefordshire family about the year 
1553, he was educated at Westminster 
School and it was as a Westminster 
boy that he received his bent towards 
the study of travel.’’ 

“The third voyage of Captaine 
Frobisher, pretended for the dis- 
coverie of Cataia by Meta Incognita 
Anno Do 1578 
: And because that place and 
countrey had never heretofore beene 
discovered, and therefore had no 
special name, by which it might be 
called and knowen, her Majestie 
named it very properly Meta In- 
cognita as a marke and bound utterly 
hitherto unknown. : it was 
thought needfull both for the better 
guard of those parts already found, 
and for further discovery of the 
Inland and secrets of those countreys, 
and also for further search of the 
passage to Cataya (whereof the hope 
continually more and more increaseth) 
that certaine numbers of chosen 
souldiers and discreet men for these 
purposes should be assigned to in- 
habite there. Whereupon there was a 
strong fort oy house of timber, artifi- 
cially framed, and cunningly devised 
by a notable learned man here at home, 
in ships to be carried thither, whereby 
those men that were appointed to winter 
and stay there the whole yere, might as 
well bee defended from the danger of 
the snow and colde ayre, as also fortified 
from the force ov offence of those 
countrey people. ¥ 

Many years ago my uncle Robert, 
Earl of Leitrim, bought in Norway a 
fine timbered house. He had scale 
plans taken and every piece of timber 
numbered. He then removed it to 
his estate in Donegal, and had it 
re-erected at Rosapenna, where it now 
stands as an hotel. 

Another instance of pre-fabrica- 
tion! — Francis HARPER, Wickins 
Manor, Charing, Kent. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


S1r,—May I be permitted to reply to 
the letter of the Countess Baldwin of 
Bewdley which appeared in your issue 
of June 9? 

The Association of which I am 
the secretary is composed entirely of 
teachers of domestic subjects and they 
are teaching cookery, laundry and 
housewifery daily in all schools up and 
down the country that have suitable 
accommodation for this purpose. I 
may add that there are very few with- 
out this. 

The lack of knowledge of this 
important subject may be due to 
several causes; the girl leaving school 
at 14, just at a time when the subject 
becomes of interest to her, and going 
into business or commerce where she 
has no time to continue studying it; 
the extent of the secondary school 
curriculum for examination purposes, 
which often excludes domestic sub- 
jects or homecraft during the girls’ 
last years at school. 

The Education Bill is concerned 
with the broad principles of educa- 
tion and detail subjects were not 
included, but the Norwood Com- 
mittee in their Report state emphatic- 
ally that domestic subjects shall be 
taught, and the McNair Report 
envisages that these subjects shall be 
taught to girls in the higher age groups 
when the subject will have more 
personal interest to them. 

With reference to the name used 
in the past, this may have something 
to do with the child’s lack of interest 
in the subject, and probably when the 


new curriculum is decided upon, the 
broader name of Housecraft may be 
universally adopted. 

Many schemes and new premises 
were already in use when war broke 
out and unfortunately, owing to 
evacuation and lack of space, domestic 
subjects were sometimes crowded out 
of the war-time syllabus.—ETHEL 
Witians, Secretary, Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, 29-30, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


Sir,—At this moment when its fate 
is uncertain, though it is believed that 
the enemy have removed it to Paris, 
there may be some interest in publish- 
ing a photograph of the Bayeux 
tapestry, as it was last exhibited in 
the Museum at Baveux, under glass. 
The 231 ft. of the tapestry, and the 
fact that the linen on which it is 
worked is only 20 ins. wide, and 
divided into 72—originally 76— 
panels, made it difficult to display, but 
this difficulty was successfully over- 
come on the lines shown in the photo- 
graph. Whether itwas actally worked 
in its eight coloured worsteds by the 
Conqueror’s Queen and her ladies, or 
was designed and executed for his 
half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
the tapestry remains—or, alas! re- 
mained—a unique “historical author- 
ity.”"—ELIZABETH STEWARD, Crouch 
End, N.8. 





COLLECTIVE FARMING 
FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 


S1r,—It is not often I come by a copy 
of Country LIFE nowadays, but I 
have just been reading Post-war 
Careers in Agriculture by Douglas 
Seligman (February 4). I wish that 
all ‘“‘would-be agriculturists’’ could 
read this article. I agree that there 
are large numbers of men at present 
in the Services who would like to 
know how they can earn a living on 
the land after the war is over. I have 
talked with many of them, and it 
seems they are all prepared to work 
hard, and put up with the disappoint- 
ments, etc., that are the countryman’s 
lot in life. But the one thing they do 
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not like the thought of is the lack of 
social life. 

If the Government really wants 
to do something for these men, why 
not try the ‘‘Collective Farm’’ idea— 
something like the Jews are doing, and 
doing very successfully, in Palestine 
to-day? I have visited a Collective 
Farm in Palestine and seen how the 
people work and live. I feel sure that 
if more ‘would-be agriculturists”’ 
could see how these people live they 
would soon lose all their prejudice 
against collective working and living. 
Collectively they would be able to 
have a good social life, and plenty of 
sports. “‘Unity is strength,’’ we are 
told. If each man tries to get along 
on his own, a few years will probably 
see him back in the city an embittered, 
disgruntled person. If British agri- 
culture is going to be a success in 
peace-time, then something will have 
to be done about the social side of 
country life-—PH1L PoweLt (Cpl.), 
C.M.F. 


FROM A PRISONER OF 
WAR 


S1r,—I do not know whether you are 
still interested in receiving news of 
prisoners of war, but am sending these 
few recent extracts from letters from 
my husband Major C. H. Rodney Gee, 
as they tell of one or two events at 
Oflag IX A/H which were out of the 
ordinary camp routine. 

“April 10.—Glorious day for 
Easter and wonderful food saved up 
for it! We went down to village 
cinema to see the new colour film of 
Baron Munchhausen. Parts’ were 
magnificent, but not knowing the 
language was a drawback. Crocuses 
at last are now in full bloom in the 
moat garden. I hope it is kept up 
after we have gone, by the Forestry 
School that was here. Swallows came 
on Easter Sunday—we have a huge 
and beautiful lot of birds and they are 
fed at nearly every window. 

“April 17.—1 played hockey 
three days running last week and on 
Wednesday had a great day in the 
forest. Forty of us left at 8.30 carrying 
sandwiches and climbed a big hill, and 
then stripped, and in a sunny clearing 


PART OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY DISPLAYED IN THE 
MUSEUM AT BAYEUX 
See letter: The Bayeux Tapestry 


made piles of wood to cart here for 
fuel and made huge bonfires of the 
rest. There were about 40 fires at 
once. I got some ferns and foxgloves 
for my garden. We were out till 
4p.m. We had hot tea out and cooked 
potatoes in the bonfires. Sun was 
grand and one forgot one was a pri- 
soner completely. I worked with 
Colonel Gamble. 

“April 26.—On Sunday D.L.1, 
assisted Northumberland Fusiliers in 
giving a sort of cocktail party to the 
whole camp. Beer and sandwicl.es 
and cocktail biscuits at 5 p.m. ‘or 
St. George’s Day. We had three cheers 
on a special parade for H.R.H.’s 
coming of age and an entertainmeat 
in evening—scenes from plays acted 
in last two years. Programme fas 
been sent to her.” 

—Nancy GEE, Cloverley, Chinivy, 
Derbyshire. 


QUAILS IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—The recent interesting let’ er 
from Russéll Pasha, describing +e 
results of the control of the nettig 
of quails in Egypt is noteworthy in 
another context. : 

It is improbable that protection 
in Egypt would affect the numbers 
reaching this country owing to the 
main lines of migration to Eastern, 
Central and Western Europe probably 
being distinct. But the letter does, by 
analogy, draw attention to what may 
turn out to be the first successful 
effort to co-ordinate the protection of 
migratory birds by European coun- 
tries. 

I refer to the Quail Act which, 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee for the Protection 
of Birds, was passed in this country, 
prohibiting the import and sale of 
quails caught in France on their 
spring migration, in return for restric- 
tion of netting in that country. 

Once a common summer breeding 
bird, the quail had become almost 
extinct through commercialisation. It 
seems reasonable to attribute its 
return (according to reports) in small 
numbers to the joint action referred 
to; though the war, by preventing 
netting in the south of France and 
owing to confiscation of firearms and 
lack of cartridges, thay also have 
favoured the bird. 

Let us hope that, when peace 
comes, the principle which the Quail 
Act pioneered may be extended to the 
protection of other birds, the ducks 
and waders, used for sport and food 
and, in the first case, disgracefully 
exploited, under the decoy system, 
for profit.—H. F., Pall Mail, S.W.1. 


SMILING LABRADORS 


S1r,—Is the ability to smile a special 
characteristic of Labradors among 
dogs? 

At my old home in Aberdeenshire 
our Labradors were as much members 
of the family as we children ourselves. 
They all came of the same stock and 
were exactly like the ‘Dan’”’ of your 
photographs in appearance. From 
one generation to the next they all 
inherited the delightful trait of 
“‘smiling.’’ On the return home of 
any member of the family they would 
advance uttering loud snorts and 
literally ‘’smiling all over their face >’; 
they would then seize a corner of o1:e’s 
coat or skirt (but were never known 
to make a tear) and, still smiling »ad 
snorting, lead one triumphantly | :to 
the house and up the stairs. ‘he 
same performance would be repes ed 
in reverse if they became aware ne 
was about to leave the house fc" 4 
walk or shooting. We had only to 
look at one of them and say “Sm e! 
smile !’’ to call forth a broad gri) 
response. They were all first- :te 
gundogs as well as household j +s, 
but I never knew. a dog owned | 7 4 
keeper to ‘“‘smile.’’ 

It would be interesting to k « 
if the very human attribute of la: 3 
ter can be imparted to any other br: « 
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for | am sure it is an acquired art 
and not natural to the dog. If not, 
it will be yet another strong point in 
the conviction held by all Labrador 
own.rs that these animals are some 
of tie most intelligent, lovable, and 


al..ost human’”’ “creatures in the 
wor 1.—ELSPETH WADDINGTON, 6, 
Jou evt Mansions, Jubilee Place, 
6.F .3. 


D YLIGHT HOURS AND 
MIGRATION 


Sir. -I was much interested in an 
arti e in your paper by Mr. R. Perry 
ab the migration of birds, and years 
ago came to the conclusion that they 
fol the daylight. They must have 
alg day to rear their chicks, the 
sho African days are no good to 
the 

Vhat chance would a couple of 
wa: ails or hedge sparrows have of 
rea 1g a young cuckoo if they had 
on! from seven o’clock in the morning 
to: ven at night, as they would have 
in. ‘rica? 

Che swift, I believe, comes from 
Na | and I do not think there would 
be nough feeding hours for such a 
hus. eater as the swift to make the 
hen lay an egg. All these birds can 
put in six or seven hours’ extra time 
at their nest-building and _ chick- 
rear ng in this country. 

The nightjar rather upsets this 
theory, but they start feeding rather 
early in the evening. This bird is fast 
disappearing from this district; as with 
the |andrail or corncrake the mowing 
machine has destroyed them. I 
believe both these birds are big feeders 
on crane fly or daddy-long-legs, the 
father and mother of the leather- 
jacket, an insect we could well spare, 
and a meadow of hay is the best 
place to find them. 

| also consider that the white or 
barn owl will soon be gone owing to 
rat poison.—H. R. GrirFitus, Little 
Tavrington, Hereford. 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF 
THE ROMANS 


Sir,—In reply to the query of your 
correspondent Mrs. G. E. Cope, about 
the domestic life of the Romans in 
Britain, I would suggest that the most 
reliable way to study the daily life of 
a past civilisation is to concentrate 
upon its art. The written word may 
be misunderstood; not their paintings 
and sculptures. There are many 
Roman bas-reliefs, mosaics, and paint- 
ings, which throw a vivid light upon 
Roman customs. They show most of 
our domestic animals—hortses, cats and 
dogs, cattle, pigs and goats, hares, 
chickens, ducks and geese, pheasants, 
partridges, etc., also the butchers’ shops 





IN A BROCCOLI HEAD 


See letter: A Linnet’s Strange Nesting Place 
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and kitchens of the time. During the 
classical period, people were supposed 
to recline on couches for their meals 
and are so drawn on Greek vases. 
Yet there is one Roman bas-relief 
depicting a Roman family sitting up 
at table, but they were not Patricians. 
Forks are said not to have been used 
anywhere until the sixteenth century. 
It is most probable that, as in the 
East to-day, the Romans used knives, 
spoons and their fingers, which were 
frequently washed between the courses, 
slaves bringing finger-bowls to their 
masters. Probably the food was 
cooked over charcoal as in the 
southern countries now. 

Among many books with interest- 
ing reproductions of classical art, I 
recommend Hellas and Rome. The 
Civilisation of Classical Antiquity, 
edited by Bossert and Zchietzmann 
(Zwemmer), and the History of Every- 
day Things in Roman Britain, by 
Quennell (Batsford).—N. E. SAnps, 
Brightling Place, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


A YORKSHIRE CHAPEL 
S1r,—In the tiny Yorkshire village of 
Thrintoft, near Northallerton, a 900- 
year-old chapel, roofed and reinforced, 
is doing service asa barn. An entry in 


Domesday Book testifies to the an-' 


tiquity of the building. At several 
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eggs neatly hidden in one 
of the broccoli plants. 

A friend of mine 
offered to bring his 
camera and photograph 
the nest; this is his 
picture. — W. H. Bye, 
14, Henderson Road, 
Norwich. 


AN UNUSUAL 
MONUMENT 


S1tr,—In the public park 
at Darlington is a monu- 
ment showing a strange 
plough. It isa memorial 
to Mr. John Fowler, the 
inventor of the draining 
plough and the steam 
plough, who was buried 
at Darlington, in the 
Friends’ Burial Ground, 
on December 2, 1864. 
His draining plough 
was designed to pull 
the tile into the ground 
behind it, and lay it 
firmly, without disrupt- 
ing the surface. His steam plough 
not only did all that was required of 
it as a plough, but was sufficiently 
economical to drive the plough-horse 
from the field. He had a stand at the 
1862 Exhibition which was crowned 





CHAPEL INTO BARN 
See letter: A Yorkshire Chapel 


points there are windows which have 
been filled in, and on the corners of 
the west wall are buttresses, while 
inside the barn is a piscina. 

Some time ago, during building 
operations to prevent the collapse of 


‘the west wall, a skull was dug up 


inside the barn, and this 
would appear to be a 
relic from some old tomb 
inside the chapel. A 
few yards away from the 
chapel is a raised rect- 
angle of turf which marks 
the site of an old burial 
ground, and in the ditch 
which surrounds it the 
remains of a wall can be 
seen.—DENNIS WALTON 
Dopps, Middlesbrough, 
Yorkshire. 


A LINNET’S 
STRANGE 
NESTING PLACE 


S1r,—While working on 
a 20-rod patch of model 
allotments near to Nor- 
wich I noticed some 
birds taking a very great 
interest in a patch of pur- 
ple-sprouting broccoli 
which had run up to the 
flowering stage ready for 
seeding. Such was the 
activity of the birds 
that I decided to in- 
vestigate, and to my 
pleasant surprise found 
a linnet’s nest with five 


with the medals of his victories. The 
extent of his works at Leeds stamps 
his complete success.—J. DENTON 
Rosinson, Darlington, Durham. 


THE ROSY PASTOR 


S1r,—I was much interested in the 
article by David. A. Bannerman in 
CountTrY LIFE of May 12 on the rosy 
pastor. 

I saw a lot of these birds while 
mining in the Kirgiz steppe district 
of Siberia near the Sera Sou River. 
The first time I saw them was in May, 
1907, when I saw what I took to be 
flocks of starlings passing overhead 
for several days running. One of these 
flocks settled and nested in the ore 
piles or dumps of waste material, 
anywhere they could find a hole. I 
counted 80 nests in an ore pile measur- 
ing 14 ft. by 7 ft. by 7 ft. The other 
piles were just as thickly occupied. 
When I walked among the piles the 
noise of the young was deafening. 
The old birds were flying back and 
forward on to the steppe for creeper 
locusts and other insects. They are a 
very timid bird and I picked several 
up in my hand; they seemed too 
terrified to fly away. They were 
extremely dirty in their habits and 
the nests were very foul by the time 
the young could fly. During the 
several years I was in this district I 
noticed that it was only those years 
when the locust in the creeper stage 
was plentiful, that these flocks arrived. 
—ALGERNON NoBLE, Windmill Hiil, 
Hexham, Northumberland. 


See letter: 








A MEMORIAL TO THE INVENTOR OF 
THE DRAINING PLOUGH AND THE 


STEAM PLOUGH 


An Unusual Monument 


PLAGUE LAW 


S1r,—Your publication of an illustra- 
tion of the Rev. William Mompesson’s 
chair in Eyam Church calls to mind 
the fact that in 1604 was passed ‘“‘an 
Act for the charitable Relief and 
ordering of Persons infected with the 
Plague.”’ This Act, which was invoked 
so often during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, provided that ‘‘as the inhabi- 
tants of divers cities, boroughs, towns 
corporate, and other parishes and 
places being visited with the plague, 
are found to be unable to relieve the 
poorer sort of such people so infected, 
who of necessity must be by some 
charitable course provided for, lest 
they should wander abroad and 
thereby infect others : and forasmuch 
as divers persons infected with that 
disease, and others inhabiting in 
houses and places infected, as well 
poor people and unable to relieve 
themselves, that are carefully pro- 
vided for, as others which of them- 
selves, are of ability, being commanded 
by the magistrates or officers within 
the place where the infection shall be, 
to keep to their houses, or otherwise 
to separate themselves from company 
for the avoiding of further infection, 
and, notwithstanding, very danger- 
ously and disorderly misdemean them- 
selves,” it was necessary to bring in 
certain regulations. 

Provision was made for town 
officials and justices of the peace to 
levy a special tax for the relief of the 
infected people. Those who refused 
to pay could be committed to gaol 
until the tax and any arrears had been 
paid. If any locality satisfied the 
justices that it was unable to raise 
sufficient money, the tax could be 
extended to cover the countryside 
within five miles of the stricken place. 
While the infected people were thus 
more or less adequately provided for, 
they were subject to very stringent 
regulations. They were exhorted to 
remain in their own houses in order 
to prevent contact with the unin- 
fected, but if they disobeyed they 
could be kept in forcibly. If they 
persisted and should “wilfully and 
contemptuously go abroad, and con- 
verse in company, having any infec- 
tious sore upon them uncured, that 
then such person and persons shall be 
taken, deemed and adjudged as a 
felon and suffer pains of death as in case 
of felony.’”’ Power was given to each 
locality to appoint searchers, watch- 
men, examiners, keepers, and buriers. 

It has so happened that almost 
the only accounts of plague which 
appear in literature are those of 
London and Eyam; but it should be 
pointed out that throughout the first 
half of the seventeenth century in 
particular, there were extremely bad 
epidemics all over the country, and 
always were the provisions of the 
above Act obeyed. In Lancashire 
there were outbreaks with a very 
great mortality—in Manchester and 
Salford in 1605, in Preston in 1631, 
in Ormskirk in 1648, and in Liverpool 
and Prescot in 1652, to mention the 
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more important. In the Preston case 
over a third of the population died 
from the disease, and it, like Eyam 
and all the other places, was a closed 
town. 

Naturally all this does not detract 
at all from the “courageous isolation ”’ 
of Eyam, but it does show that this 
isolation was neither entirely volun- 
tary nor exceptional.—R. SHARPE 
FRANCE, Clerk of Records, The County 
Record Office, County Offices, Preston, 
Lancashire. 


IRIS STYLOSA 
S1r,—I have been successful in flower- 
ing Iris stylosa for five months of 
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Iris stylosa as well as the mauve. I 
remember the pride with which I 
arranged my first bowl of mauve iris 
for Christmas decoration, only to be 
mortified later to find that by arti- 
ficial light they lose their colour. That 
was a good many years ago. I could 
now have a bowl of white and 
mauve any day of the winter, from 
a clump only a foot or two in 
circumference. 

I would emphasise the all-the- 
year-round search for snails. I have 
just visited my patch, and as a result 
my hens have had an unexpected 
‘“‘elevenses’’ of some two dozen small 
but juicy snails—this after weeks of 
the longest drought I 
ever remember in this 
garden—showing that 
Iris stylosa, like other 
semi-tropical plants, 
have their own store of 
water. — DOROTHY 





A TILE 
ST. THOMAS THE 
CHURCH, LINCOLN 


See letter: 


an English winter, and after years of 
trial and failure I am now sure that 
to ‘treat em rough” is the only way. 
Starve them—put them in the poorest 
soil possible-—I’ve seen them flowering 
well between the stones of a stable 
vard—never water them. Bake them, 
put them where they get sun all day 
long—east, south and west sun—and, 
if possible, a wall behind them which 
will give off the sun’s heat. Pinch 
them—never let them spread com- 
fortably or they won’t bother to 
flower—pen them in with stones and 
bricks. 

Always .pick the buds before 
they flower: they will open in a 
day or two indoors; and don’t cut 
them—pull them like lilies of the 
valley. Search diligently all the year 
round for snails and slugs. 


I would recommend the white 


SHOWING THE VANISHED 
MARTYR’S , 


Pictorial Tiles at Lincoln 


Hastincs, Wincombe 
Park, Shaftesbury, 
Dorset. 


S1r,—This iris in its 
natural haunts flowers in 
January and February. 
All varieties should be 
placed in a spot where 
they will become sun- 
parched in summer. 
G., Wiltshire. 


GENERAL 
WASHINGTON’S 
NIECE 


Sir,—In the churchyard 
of Cranfield, Bedford- 
shire, east of the chancel 
door, is an_ upright 
tombstone inscribed : 

In Memory of 
Lydia Hallworth 
Niece of General 

Washington 
Died Novr. 4 1863 Aged 
83 years. 

I was born at Cran- 
field in 1863. My 
parents told me that Lydia Hall- 
worth was housekeeper to a Mr. 
Faulder and that the village doctor 
at that time had her letters, etc. 

I have collected various informa- 
tion about Cranfield but have never 
heard of a General Washington except 
the first President of the U.S.A. who, 
according to my information, was 
born in 1732 and died 1799, aged 67. 

This lady, according to the 
inscription, was born in 1780. 

If any of your readers have the 
information, I should be very much 
obliged if they can tell me if there is 
any relationship between the two. 

I have consulted Mr. Clifford 
Smith, honorary historian to the 
Sulgrave Manor Board. He is unable 
to assist me, and has suggested that 
I should write to you.—F. W. BaILey, 
102, Clarence Avenue, Northampton. 


A FINE ALABASTER TOMB AT ASHBY-FOLVILLE 


See letter: 


In a Leicestershire Church 


THE 
HEDGEHOG’S 
TORMENTORS 


Sir,—I have tried many 
times to discover the 
colour reflected by a 
hedgehog’s eyes; the 
little hunter who ambles 
so persistently about 
country roads, oblivious 
of traffic dangers. So far 
I have been unsuccessful, 
in spite of frequent en- 
counters. Either the 
eyes of hedgehogs are 
dead to reflected light or 
are set so low that they 
do not catch the rays. 

I have found that flies often cause 
death in hedgehogs. Some years ago 
I saw a half-grown specimen moving 
so slowly up our drive that I went to 
investigate. Apart from a swarm of 
fleas which had come into the open 
much like rats leaving a sinking ship, 
he was covered with batches of fly 
maggots, closely packed all round 
his ears and the top of his head; also 
between the prickles on several parts 
of his back. I had him shot to save 
him from the misery of being devoured 
alive: already he was moving very 
sluggishly. j 

Since then I have encountered 
quite a number ina similar condition, 
most of them about half-grown, and 
last summer I saw an adult actually 
being attacked by flies. About half a 
dozen were buzzing about him though 
they had not yet been successful in 
laying eggs. He was well aware of 
his danger and twitched violently, 
jumping about the road every time a 
fly tried to settle on him. 
I took him into a thick 
shady wood and set him 
down, when he made off 
at full speed apparently 
relieved of the attentions 
of his tormentors. In no 
case had any of these 
hedgehogs a wound of 
any kind and the last 
described appeared to be 
perfectly healthy and 
alert. In each case they 
were observed at mid- 
day: perhaps this ac- 
counts in some measure 
for the preference dis- 
plaved for late evening 
and night hunting. 


It seems obvious 
that a hedgehog can 
have little defence 
against vermin, being 
unable to scratch; his 
prickles arm him against 
larger foes but become 
a weakness when insects 
assailhim. Balanced on 
his prickle-points he 
cannot even indulge ina 
good, thick dust-bath ! 
I enclose a photograph 
which shows how im- 
possible it is for him to 
take one. — CATHERINE 
M. Ciark, Fayrer Holme, Windermere, 
Westmorland. 

[We too have met with hedgehogs 
infested with maggots, and it seems 
that the “‘urchin’’ is liable to be thus 
attacked.—Eb.] 


IN A 
LEICESTERSHIRE CHURCH 


Str,—The church of St. Mary’s, 
Ashby-Folville, near Melton Mowbray, 
is full of interest. It has been carefully 
restored by the Smith Carrington 
family (20 to 30 years back), has a fine 
roof, fifteenth century, with coloured 
figures of angels with musical instru- 
ments, representing the heavenly 
choir. 

There is also an hour-glass stand 
over the pulpit, and in the Woodford 
Chapel are two exceptionally good 
alabaster tombs, a photograph of one 
of which I enclose. It shows the 
effigies of George Smith, who died in 
1607, and his wife, and round the base 
in niches are the figures of their 


BALANCED ON 


See letter: 


HIS PRICKLE-POIN | 


The Hedgehog’s Tormentors 


12 children. The other is a car 
tomb, part seen on the left of 
photograph, of Sir Francis S: 
and his wife, died in 1629. Both t 
tombs have the figures in their orig 
colours and are, I believe, among 
finest examples to be found.—k 
LuMBERS, Leicester. 


PICTORIAL TILES A’ 
LINCOLN 
S1r,—Hidden away in the privac» of 
a house ‘Deloraine, Court) at Lincoln 
is a remarkably interesting se’ of 
fireplace tiles depicting local sce.es; 
they are all the more interestiny as 
so many of the places, including 
churches, medieval gateways and 
streets, have disappeared. I was per- 
mitted to photograph one of these 
tiles, showing the church of St 
Thomas the Martyr—familiarly known 
as the Hanging Church—which for- 
merly stood on the east side of High 

Bridge. 


Hilitiiem Gel tilll ees 
PEURUUESSEESECERHRBOEE IONS! 


THE WEST SIDE OF HIGH BRIDGE, 


LINCOLN, TO-DAY 


See letter: Pictorial Tiles at Lincoln 


It is recorded that many of the 
city guilds would assemble in this 
church before proceeding to the cathe- 
dral, and that after a period of rough 
handling at the Reformation, it was 
given to the Tanners’ and Butchers’ 
Guilds. Before its destruction in 1763 
—the tile shown in my photograph is 
dated 1760—the church had desenet- 
ated into usage as a chandler’s shop. 


Nn, I 


For purposes of comparison, 
ywing 


also enclose a photograph s! 
some of the buildings which sted on 
High Bridge—on the west si 2—to 
this day. Though considerably te 
stored, these half-timbered —ousés 
(now used as shops) date back 0 the 
reign of Henry VIII, but the «-rliest 
surviving portion of the bridg itself 
dates from about 1160. 


The above-mentioned til s at 
copies of a set of drawings dor > by 4 
renowned painter and etci°r 0 
Lincoln of bygone years, a’ 1 th 
originals are kept in the B ‘ 
Library.—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


beg respectfully to announce that they will 
sell by auction at 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1 


on 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1944 
at eleven o’clock precisely 





OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


Including a James I Steeple Cup and 
Cover 1607 ; A Queen Anne Monteith 
1705, and fine Early Georgian Silver. 





Catalogue price 3d. prepaid. 


Illustrated catalogues—four tllustrations—price 2s. 





CHRISTIE, MANSON& WOODS, Ltd. 


DERBY HOUSE, STRATFORD PLACE, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYfair 5311 Telegrams: Christiart, Wesdo, London. 

















BY APPOINTMENT 





Be 


wy = 





CHINA porcelain. An unusually 

fine FAMILLE VERTE dish. 

20” diameter, brilliantly enamelled. 
K’ANG HSI, 1624-1722 


NEVER LOSE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SEE ANYTHING BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTY IS GOD'S HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 

Temporary Address : 31 BRUTON STREET, W.I 

Shortly removing to 144-146 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


LONDON NEW YORK 

























By Appointment to H.M. QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Tlorks of Art 





__ Plate decorated in fine Famille Verte enamel colours. 
Diameter 8% inches. K’ANG HSI Period, 1662-1722. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1. 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265. 

















JOHN BELL.f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


A fine Inlaid Rosewood Regency Breakfast 
Table, with circuiar top and unusual lyre-shaped 
pedestal. Diameter 4 feet. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 


ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW 
Cable address ; “ Antiques, Aberdeen "’ 





A Set of Eight Antique Sheffield Plate 
Oval Meat Dishes, with gadroon 
borders. They vary in size from 16 
inches to 21 inches. Priced separately 
at £22 each. 
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Work in the open, the farm or the cowshed 
from dawn till dusk . . then getting down 
to the books . . it’s all the same to the 
British Farmer . . all part of the war effort. 


In this, the Aveling - Barford Boilers and Dairy Equipment 


play their part, easing the burden of labour and giving continuously 
reliable service on the home farm front. 


AVELING-BARFORD LF? 


GRANTHAM LINCS. : 











RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
; ORWELL WORKS, IPSWIch, ae. 2 


DIRECTORATE ene ast < eS 
x J.H.W.PAWLYNiChairman). G.R:SHARPLEY. V.W.BONE. F.AYTON. H.DECK. L.C.HORSLEY. 
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FARMING NOTES 





INVASION AND THE 
FARMER’S FUTURE 


FOOTHOLD on the Con- 
tinent of Europe brings 
closer the problems that we 
and America have to face 
in helping the Continental 

countries to get their agriculture and 
food distribution working smoothly 
again. I have not seen any up-to-date 
information about the state of affairs 
in France, Belgium, Holland and the 
other Continental countries that we 
hope to liberate, but it seems a reason- 
able assumption that the Nazis have 
maintained food production at the 
highest possible pitch to feed their 
troops in occupation as well as the 
local population. Probably the num- 
bers of cattle and pigs have been 
reduced by requisitioning in order to 
provide local meat rations for the 
German troops, but cultivation of the 
land has probably gone on much as 
before. The Germans have wanted 
full production of corn crops, potatoes 
and sugar beet in order to maintain 
civilian rations even if these have been 
no more than barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. The towns 
must have fared worst. The peasant 
has a way of secreting food for himself 
and his livestock which the most 
thorough Nazi inquisition fails to 
uncover. But we must expect to find 
a serious lack of cultivation imple- 
ments. 
* * * 


T is true that the horse plough lasts 
for many years, but the occupied 
countries cannot have been able to get 
much in the way of new machinery, 
such as binders. Germany’s engineer- 
ing industries have been too busy 
turning out engines of war to think 
about farm machinery and no doubt 
they have insisted on the local makers 
in France and other countries turning 
their plants over to munition produc- 
tion. Probably too there is a shortage 
of fertilisers. Alsace has, of course, the 
potash mines and there are ample 
supplies of raw materials on that side. 
Continental countries also have their 
own synthetic nitrogen plants and 
they may have been kept going. 
Transport and labour difficulties have 
probably caused hold-ups in deliveries 
to the farms. I do not imagine that 
farmers in Britain will be called upon 
to forgo any of their fertiliser supplies 
to make up deficiencies on the Con- 
tinent; we may have to give up some 
machinery which would otherwise 
have come into use here. 


* * * 


HE main problem will be to 
induce peasants to pool, for the 
benefit of their compatriots, food they 
are growing. Having been required 
until now to give it up to the Germans, 
now they will be required to sell it 
to feed their fellow-citizens in the 
towns. We may be able to help them 
with this problem. In this country 
the Government have relied mainly 
on the good sense and patriotism of 
food producers rather than on rules 
and regulations to extract the last 
pound of corn from each farm. There 
have been some prosecutions and one 
man was convicted for giving a joint 
of pork to his daughter, but on the 
whole there has not been much trouble 
on this score. The important point, 
of course, has been to get the food 
produced, and if there has been a 
little marketing on the side the results 
have generally been satisfactory. 
Consumers in town and country have 
fared much the same. The townsman 
has the chance of eating out at a 
restaurant, British or otherwise, which 
spins out the household rations, and 
the countryman, if he is a sensible 
fellow, produces some eggs for himself 
and kills a pig occasionally. 


OLLOWING my comments [ast 
week about land values a corre. 
spondent has sent me a cutting from 
The Hoard’s Dairyman, an Amer'can 
paper, which suggests a new basis for 
valuing the production ability of lend, 
The suggestion comes from one of the 
farming companies. It argues that 
the old ‘‘dollar per acre’’ met .od 
gives a fairly good price measure, ut 
it does not go far enough. Va’ ies 
might be measured also in term: of 
production capacity for the coming 
year and future years. For insta ice 
instead of calling a farm a 320--cre 
wheat farm it is suggested tha 
would be better to call it a 10,( 
bushel-per-year wheat farm, or inst » 
of a 100-acre dairy farm to sa 
25-cow dairy farm. The same k 
of idea might be put forward here 
the grading of farms. The War Acri- 
cultural Executive Committees 
ready grade farms A, B or C, bi 
except in Hampshire, I have not he 
of any yardstick for measuring the 
output from the farm. After all it is 
bushels of wheat and gallons of milk 
that count with the farmer and with 


the nation. 
** * 


PRING crops in the southern 
counties badly needed the recent 
rain. Barley on the thinner soils was 
spindly and thin. Wheat strongly 
established in the winter did not mind 
the dry time and is growing strongly, 
but the spring corn really needed some 
refreshment. Many farmers had de- 
layed sowing their kale and roots 
because there was no moisture in the 
ground. Most of the April-sown kale 
had come to nothing. The fly had 
been at work faster than the seedlings 
were growing. A neighbour has just 
made his third sowing of kale and he 
looks like being lucky this time. It 
never worries me not to have my kale 
sown until the middle of June. In 
most seasons it makes a good enough 
growth in July, August and September 
to give plenty of good fodder for the 
cattle by the time it is wanted in the 
late autumn. 
* * * 


HE local auctioneer who handles 

our wool tells me that we may 
not get it moved this year until Septem- 
ber or October. Ordinarily the wool 
sale is held in July and we get clear of 
the clip then. Ifthe wool is to be stored 
on the farm the packed sheets should 
be kept in the dry and off a concrete 
floor. Wool spoils unless it is kept dry. 
It is disappointing that the wool price 
is not to be increased to keep pace 
with the higher wages the shepherd 
now gets. Instead of a little extra 
on the wool we have got 14d. extra 
on mutton, which I gather is rather 
more than we should have got if the 
wool price had been increased. There 
is said to be such a big stock of wool 
in the world that an increase in the 
price paid for the British clip would 
be quite uneconomic and would lead 
to a worse reaction in values when the 
time comes to liquidate the wool 
stocks that have accumulated. ~ here 
is no big surplus of meat anywhere 
in the world. 

*x* * * 


ROFESSOR SCOTT WA’ SON 
has returned from the 1 1ited 
States after a highly successful © nure 
of the office of Agricultural A~ ach¢ 
at the British Embassy in Wa 1ng- 
ton. In the farming world acrc s the 
Atlantic he has done much to r nove 
misunderstandings and to buid UP 
the idea of close co-operation b« wee? 
the United States, Canada an our 
selves. I hope that his wide expe iene, 
now fortified by first-hand kno ‘ledg¢ 
of America, will be used ? full 
advantage. CINCINNATUS. 
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MATURED TIMBER 


HEN there is a proba- 
| bility that some large 
landed estate will be sold 


in lots, although the 

right first to offer it as 
a w.ole is reserved, the auction room 
is ¢ nerally well filled with strangers 
wh. are obviously not farmers. They 
are nterested only in those lots that 
cor. st either of woodland alone or 
ha’ upon them a quantity of matured 
tim er. Fast and furious are their 
bid when the lot comes under the 
ha: ner, and the price realised adds 
ap; eciably to the day’s aggregate. 
Ey 1 if landscape amenity is not im- 
pa. d by the contemplated felling 
the in due course’ will follow, it is 
no casy to repress a feeling of regret 
at .e thought of the stately oaks and 
the ‘all smooth beech trees that must 
soc’ be carted away. For conifers 
les: sympathy is felt, and in any case 
the have for the most part sprung 
up 1a few years and can be readily 
rep..ced. 


PRODUCE OF PRIVATE 
WOODLAND 


C NCE 1939 7 per cent. of all the 
,_) timber felled or licensed for felling 
has come from woodlands in the con- 
trol of the Forestry Commission. 
Woods belonging to the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands have supplied pro- 
bably 10 per cent., and the rest 
represents mainly the results of the 
forethought of private owners. In 
the 1914-18 war an equally important 
contribution from the last-named 
source proved of great value to the 
national effort. It is a commonplace 
of the average gardener, and play has 
been made with it by comic writers, 
that ‘the first thing I found was that 
this and that ought to have been done 
two years ago.”’ But infinitely longer 
preparation is necessary to produce 
timber, and, between the time of 
planting and felling, the yield to the 
owner is negligible. 

Recommendations have just been 
made by a committee of the agents of 
some of the principal English, Welsh 
and Scottish landed estates that, to 
encourage re-planting, woodlands and 
the produce thereof should be relieved 
of the liability to death duties. Where 
the rate of duty forms a high propor- 
tion of the estimated selling value of 
a plantation or trees, the duty not 
only absorbs the profit but consumes 
part of the initial cost of planting. 
It is also urged that the price of young 
plants for estate use should be con- 
trolled, and an early distribution of 
them should be made to suitable 
estates, 


REQUISITIONING 


VIDENCE is accumulating that 
requisitioning dulls the edge of 
interest in property that is subject 
to it. Of course the taking of land, 
houses, and other premises for public 
purposes is inevitable, and if it is done 
with a reasonable regard to the urgent 
requirements of the moment there 
cat. be no valid objection to it. But 
with the best will in the world to do 
whatever is necessary to facilitate 
civ! and military operations, the 

vers of requisitioned property are 
1 thing but happy at having to part 
it. Very many of them have had 
uit houses or give up land for 

h they had a full and continuing 

the proprietors of hotels and 
business premises have had very 
notice to vacate them, and have 
a rough and often destructive 
‘ing of the contents. Furniture 
‘ther equipment has had to be 
1 where loss and deterioration 
ensue. 


ome requisitioned premises have 
negligently used, and damage 
‘struction has resulted from 
rough and ready adaptation 
> buildings to official purposes. 


Fine old panelling, rare Chinese wall- 
paper, handsome staircases and other 
items have suffered injury, and there 
have been destructive fires. 

But a commoner incident of 
requisitioning has been the nature of 
the new and more or less temporary 
use of premises, which has involved 
the instalment of fittings of various 
kinds that, however carefully re- 
moved, must leave their mark on the 
property and make it less attractive 
than it was. Requisitioning is said 
to be temporary, that is for the 
duration of the war and as long after 
as may be necessary, but there is no 
certainty as to when premises or land 
may be surrendered, or that the com- 
pensation for the tenure will be fair 
and adequate. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO AUCTIONS 
GOOD many auctions have been 
deferred during the last week or 

two, owing to the increasing difficul- 


ties of travel. The auctions of separate 


farms in some districts, however, are 
not much affected, the circle of buyers 
being chiefly local. Land in the south- 
eastern counties continues to be a brisk 
market, among the business done 
being the sales of two holdings, to- 
gether 81 acres, near Boston, for 
£8,850, and Willow Farm, 157 acres 
of arable, with a good house and 
buildings, at Ten Mile Bank, near 
Downham Market, for £10,750. 

Sales effected through the North- 
ampton agency of Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff include Needles Hall 
Farm, Syresham, for £2,225, and 
Boughton Mill Farm, £3,000, and their 
Yeovil office has disposed of Nettle- 
combe Court estate, 1,127 acres, on 
the Brendon Hills, around Washford 
and Dunster, for £14,335. The last- 
named sale was at Taunton, by order 
of Mrs. Garnet Wolseley’s executors, 
to defray death duties. 


RENT RESTRICTION 
ANOMALIES 
O impartial judge will hesitate 
to acknowledge that on the 
whole, quite apart from the crushing 
burden of taxation, the property- 
owners of this country have cheerfully 
borne their share of the war effort. 
Not only do they pay while they live, 
but when their property devolves to 
others, even to direct heirs, a large 
sum is demanded in death duties. A 
vast amount of property is shorn of 
much of its proper yield through the 
Rent Restriction Acts. These com- 
plicated measures largely have the 
effect of depriving owners of what is 
fairly due to them, and of conferring 
on other parties an entirely unearned 
and undeserved advantage. Houses 
that are retained by persons who took 
them when rents were low are now, 
in innumerable instances, partly sub- 
let at rents far in excess of the whole 
rent of the house. But the tenants 
who are thus benefiting still look to 
the owner to maintain the property 
in repair and to face other liabilities 
of ownership. 

There may be cases in which some 
rent-restricted tenant has approached 
the owner with an offer to pay an 
increased rent, but we have never 
heard of one, and doubt whether 
one can be found. In the main the 
average occupier of rent-restricted 
property enjoys, very generally, much 
higher rates of pay than ever before, 
and the high wages and innumerable 
allowances and so forth, have a reflex 
in increasing the cost of labour and 
materials for repairing of property, 
so that ultimately the property-owner 
is hit at every turn. Half his income 
goes at once in taxation, and much of 
the remaining half has to go, or even- 
tually will go, in the upkeep of the 
property. If he defers such work as 
painting, the deterioration of the 
structures will call for the outlay of a 
larger sum in the end. ARBITER. 
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The Official Insurance Society of 


The National Farmers’ Unions. 
Premiums up to 20% less 
than those charged by 
Tariff Companies. 

Full information from 

your Farmers’ 


Union Branch 
Head office : 


Secretary. Stratford-on-Avon 


Branches and 
representatives in 

all parts of 
England and Wales, 


Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

















IMPROVE YOUR 
DAIRY HERD 


BY USING A 


PEDIGREE AYRSHIRE BULL 


FOR GRADING-UP YOUR 

NON-PEDIGREE AYRSHIRES 

OR FOR CROSSING WITH 
OTHER BREEDS 


Information from HUGH BONE, Secretary. 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR, Scotland. 











* 
POEMS 
from the 

DESERT 


* 
Foreword by 


MONTGOMERY, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Verses by men of 
the Eighth Army, 
written during the 
fighting in North 
Africa 6/- net 





EKzo 6 


More of the famous 
diary covering the 
period August 1942 
to December 1943. 
** Here is perfection, the 


praise of which is a 
duty.”’"—TIME AND TIDE. 


Half-tone illustrations 
18/- net 





PARIS— 


ETTA SHIBER 


” 





GENERALSIR BERNARD 


2nd large Printing in hand 


JAMES AGATE’s 


UNDERGROUND 


Narrative by the survivor 
telling how two women 
operated the first ‘ under- 
ground’ from Paris and 
assisted nearly 150 British 
airmen and _ soldiers 
escape the Nazis. 


to 


“It has all the ingredients of 
the most exciting thriller but 
no author of fiction would dare 
to foist upon a sophisticated 
public such a tale of chance, 
coincidence, improvisations, and 
simple ruses. 
—HILARY ST GEORGE SAUNDERS 


10/6 net 


THROUGH 
JAPANESE 


BARBED WIRE 


GWEN PRIESTWOOD 


The story of her escape, 
with a fellow Englishman, 
from the internment camp 
at Hong Kong through 
Japanese and Chinese lines 


to Chungking. 


7/6 net 
















NEW BOOKS 
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THE UPBRINGING OF 
MR. MAISKY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N normal times an ambassador 

has a good deal of “‘night-work”’ 

to do, what with attending or 

promoting social functions, and 
this and that. When the war came, 
the black-out cut off most of this 
activity, and men who, till then, had 
had nothing that could be called spare 
time now had a good deal. This was 
the position in which Mr. I. M. Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador, found himself. 
He decided to improve this shining 
aour, which was so dark, by writing the 
story of hisearly years. Translated from 
the Russian by Mr. Gerard Shelley, it 
now reaches us in a book called Before 
the Storm (Hutchinson, 15s.). 


SCHOLAR AND POET 


The book surprised me, but only 
because I had known nothing what- 
ever about Mr. Maisky beyond his 
being the Soviet Ambassador to our 
country. I had not known that he was 
a scholar, versed in both the classical 
and modern languages. I had not 
known that he was a man of letters, 
a poet, who once cried passionately : 
“Tf I don’t become a great poet, it is 
not worth living!’’ I found every 
page of his book interesting, and many 
pages fascinating. He has a fine story 
to tell, and he tells it splendidly. 

It is a story told from two angles : 
from the angle of Russia herself in 
the closing years of last century, and 
from the angle of a boy growing up 
with an awareness that he was sur- 
rounded by mighty wrongs, and, at 
last, with an awareness too that these 
could be cured only by mighty means. 
Not, you must understand, that it was 
a boyhood obsessed and darkened. On 
the contrary, it was in most particu- 
lars a fortunate boyhood and one 
thrilling in response to all the allure- 
ments of privileged youth. We are 
shown this life from the moment of 
the boy’s first recollection up to the 
time when he had done with high 
school in the provincial town of Omsk 
and was on his way to the University 
in St. Petersburg. A diary, and many 
letters written by him and to him in 
those early years, have permitted him 
to keep his facts straight. 

I have called it a privileged youth 
because Mr. Maisky’s father was an 
Army doctor, and, under the old 
Russian régime, as no less under the 
Soviet végime, Army officers were 
privileged people. But Maisky senior, 
one gathers, was an unusual type of 
officer, untouched by the considerable 
corruption and 
almost universal 
arrogance of his 
class. Unlike most 
of them, he had 
made his own way. 
Of a peasant family, 


§ 
§ 
he was orphaned -at 
§ 
§ 
§ 


aA 


nine, and adopted 
by an uncle. In 
every family which 
“gets somewhere” 
you will find, if you 
look for him, some- 
one who strikes the 
first light. In the 
Maisky family, it was 
this uncle. Illiterate 
himself, he used to 
say: “Education is 


y 
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BEFORE THE STORM 
By I. M. Maisky 
(Hutchinson, I 5s.) 


THE INCREDIBLE CITY 
By Robert Henrey 
(Dent, 12s. 6d.) 


YOUNG TOM 
By Forrest Reid 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


YOUTH AT WAR 
By Paul Richey, 
Ludovic Kennedy 
and Anthony Irwin 
(Batsford, |5s.) 
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light,’’ and, working hard, he got the 
boy into the Kherson grammar school 
where he was himself a porter. When 
his nephew was fourteen, the porter 
died; but by then the boy had learned 
the meaning of learning, and he went 
ahead on his own momentum. 

Considering Mr. Maisky’s father, 
one gets the impression of a stern, 
unhumorous person, completely dedi- 
cated to science, a constant research 
worker while other doctors were 
content, once they had passed their 
exams., to draw their salaries and do 
their jobs with more or less efficiency. 
He married the daughter of a minor 
official, a woman one sees as rather 
fussy, inclined to ‘‘take her rightful 
place in society,’’ as they say; and 
to all that the doctor’s response was 
to withdraw deeper and deeper into 
his laboratory. 

The doctor was not ‘in good 
odour”? with the authorities. He 
always wanted to get at facts rather 
than swallow popular theories; he had 
been known to protest against an 
officer’s knocking the soldiers about; 
and one way and another he was the 
sort of man who was always kept in 
a minor post. This post, with the 
exception of two years in St. Peters- 
burg, was in Omsk, “this little 
drunken Siberian province,’ Mr. 
Maisky calls it; and it was in Omsk 
that Mr. Maisky himself grew up. 

Omsk, in those days, was “a 
ghastly and terrible place,’’ “‘ forsaken 
by God and man,” “a sleepy, slimy 
provincial swamp,”’ with a population 
of about 30,000. But young Maisky 
found plenty of good and stimulating 
society. Decry Omsk as he may, there 
seems to have been an unusually large 
number of lively boys and girls there 
with whom his mind was able to 
sharpen itself in controversy. He 
gives a fine picture of that youthful 
society, argumentative, rebellious, 
rather a terror, one gathers, to the 
conservative administration of the 
high school. 


TWO JOURNEYS 

As a boy, Mr. Maisky took 
actively, if briefly, to such work with 
his hands as carpentry, book-binding, 
ironwork; but I cannot take very 
seriously his explanation that this was 
“based on a_ half-childish semi- 
conscious protest’’ against his privi- 
leged position, ‘cut off from the broad 
masses of the people.’’ Every boy will 
work, and should work, with his hands 
if you give him half 
a chance. To attri- 
bute a sense of social 
“revolt,’’ however 
N ‘“‘half-conscious,”’ 

to this general 
§ phenomenon is as 
§ reasonable as to sug- 
§ gest that English 

children who follow 
§ hounds do it 
§ because of an in- 
N stinctive sympathy 

with the tough 
§ social conditions of 
§ cowboys. 
§ What, more 
N than anything else, 

brought the facts 
of social inequality 





Full-length biography of the Russian 
military genius of the 18th Century 


Alexander 
SUVOROV 


by K. OSSIPOV 


K. Ossipov gives a fascinating account 
of the personality of Suvorov, who 
revolutionised both the military strategy 
of his time and also the whole orgzni- 
sation of the Russian Army 5/- 





Lifeina Japanese Concentration Camp 
Prisoner of the 
JAPS 


GWEN DEW 


You will not forget this eye-witr ess 
story, by an American woman cor es- 
pondent of the things she saw during 
the battle of Hong Kong and ier 
subsequent imprisonment by the ‘ap 
Army 19/6 


Author of ‘« Auchinleck to Alexand r” 
Major-Genera | 
- ROWAN: 
ROBINSON 


JUNGLE WARFARE 
To the novice the jungle is derk, 
pestilential, forbidding, but junglec-aft 
makes allies of these difficulties and 
turns them against the foe  Furgle 
Warfare blazes a trail 5/- 








Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record of 
ar 


The Sixteenth 
QUARTER 


PHILIP P. GRAVES 


The Sixteenth Quarter saw the Allies win 
fresh and heartening successes on both 
the Eastern and Southern European 
fronts It covers the period between 
July Ist.-Sept 30th, 1943 

With 16 Illustrations and Maps 9/6 


New HUTCHINSON Novels 


Large First Printing of 50,000 Copies 
oversubscribed on publication 
es ° 
Phili 
THE BATTLE WITHIN 
The Times Lit. Sup. : ‘Sir Philip Gibbs 
constantly scores an effective point... 
he has complete and deserved confidence 
in what he is trying to do, and indeed, 


his touch may be even a little more 
expert than usual” 8/6 











Fascinating First Novel 


W. B. HUE 


MUD ON THE STARS 
Here is a remarkable first novel, one 
which will be widely discussed—an 
honest story, frightening at times; 
but a reader cannot fail to be moved by 
its sincerity and its disturbing pre- 
sentation of reality 9/6 





A novel of the Ukraine under 
German Occupation 


Boris 
GORBATOV 


TARAS’s FAMILY 
This novel, by a well-known fron:-line 
correspondent of the Soviet news ape! 
Pravda, provides a vivid and int<.sely 
moving picture of life in the Ukraine 
under German occupation 7/6 


— 





Evacuation of a Soviet Facte y 
THE TEST 
ARCADY PERVENSTE ' 


A fictionised account of the evac ation 
of a large aircraft factory fro: . the 
Ukraine to the Urals, where © Wa 
restarted in record time 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 
Largest of Book Publi-bet 
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to the boy’s notice was two journeys 
he made with his father—two journeys 
such as few boys are privileged to 
male. When he was nine, he travelled 
the 1,400 miles from Omsk to Verny— 
“a route long and complicated, by 
we of rivers, mountains and deserts, 
in various climates and amid a variety 
of ‘ora and fauna.’’ For 800 miles of 
th way, the recruits went on foot, 
th officers in carriages. The young 
M. sky elected to march much of the 
wa. with the men. It must-have been 
an cye-opening experience. 

When he was 12, he went again 
wi 1 his father, this time journeying 
or a barge that was conveying con- 
yi s 2,000 miles along mighty rivers 
in » the heart of Siberia. This voyage, 
t taught him much, especially as, 
fo. che first time, it brought him into 
tc ch with “political” prisoners. I 
kr w nothing of Mr. Maisky’s later 
ce 2er (though the excellence of this 
pr sent volume makes me hope he 
w i give it to us), but he tells us, in 
ar aside, that the time was to come 
w en, on that same journey, he would 
be on the wrong side of the bars. 

This is a rich book, and I have 
n been able to suggest half its riches, 
fo. example, the literary and personal 
in'luences that shaped the boy’s life, 
especially the influence of his uncle, 
a ‘amous cartoonist, and of his girl 
cousin. We take leave of him on the 
way to the university, profoundly 
shaken by a reading of Sidney and 
3eatrice Webb’s The Workers’ Move- 
vent in England. 

LONDON LIFE 
Mr. Robert Henrey, who has 


shown himself in several books to have 
a deep knowledge of London life, and 


| a profound love of it too, gives us in 


The Incredible City (Dent, 12s. 6d.) a 
picture of London as he found it in 
1943. He himself lives in Shepherd 
Market, and the square mile there- 
abouts is the area in which he is most 
happily at home. Its shops, theatres, 
clubs, parks, and those who freqeunt 
them, have no secrets from him; but 
occasionally he strays farther east and 
gives us a glimpse of Fleet Street and 
the City. 

Who among us knows what 
happens in those enormous clubs for 
American soldiers and sailors that 
have sprung up in the West End? 
Mr. Henrey tells us. How many of us 
have abstracted their secrets from the 
man who looks after the waterfowl in 
St. James’s Park, from the gardener 
who musters those platoons of formal 
flowers that Buckingham Palace looks 
upon, from the Inspector of Police 
who lives in the Hyde Park police 
station? Mr. Henrey has learned the 
tricks of all their trades. He learned 
from the police inspector that one 
night during the heavy bombing of 
London a deep crater was caused 
“and when we let down a weight we 
were unable to touch bottom. This 
bomb gave the experts a lot of trouble, 
for it was one of the largest ever 
dropped on London, but it brought 
to light a lead conduit pipe which 
tK water from one of the seven 
sp ngs in Hyde Park to the Palace of 
\ tehall during the reign of Edward 
th Confessor, 900 years ago. Here is 
a tion of it, dated 1042.’’ 


OM PASTRY TO CHAIRS 
ir. Henrey knows, too, that a 
man who gives you your ticket 
chair in the Park was once one 
© most famous pastry-cooks in 
pe. “Discerning Edwardians sent 
congratulatory notes for his 
eal masterpieces.”’ 

\ll these bubbles of interesting 
“amusing knowledge float on a sea 
® arker fact, for one side of London 


Care mom 
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life in 1943 with which Mr. Henrey 
was deeply familiar is that side which 
is concerned with French, Belgians and 
all sorts of other nationals whose lives 
have touched incredible adventures 
and who are now waiting for adven- 
ture to take them to its rough embrace 
again. 

Not that all wait, for we meet the 
astonishing Frenchman who is pre- 
sented under the nom de guerre of 
Lavoisier, and Lavoisier is in and out 
of Occupied France like a Scarlet 
Pimpernel. This is one of the stories 
he brought back. “The Nazis, at a 
moment’s notice, often ordered the 
collection of a thousand men to be 
carried away as slaves to Germany. 
The net was laid and every male within 
it would be picked up irrespective of 
his occupation, his age or his health 
until the required number was 
reached. If, during the journey by 
train to Germany, some of these 
unfortunate people died from shock, 
the train would be stopped at the 
next village or town so that sufficient 
men could be kidnapped to make up 
the complement, for the Germans were 
methodical. If 1,000 were ordered, 
1,000 must arrive, in more or less good 
condition.”’ 


IMPORTANT NOVELIST 

I sincerely commend Mr. Forrest 
Reid’s new novel Young Tom (Faber, 
7s. 6d), though it is as hard to do so 
with any detail as it would be to 
commend a rainbow or a cloud. Never 
was there a writer whose firm and 
telling effects were secured with a 
more delicate and subtle hand than Mr. 
Forrest Reid’s. He is the author of a 
book about Mr. Walter de la Mare, and 
there is much in common between that 
poet’s poetry and this novelist’s prose. 

Young Tom is simply the story of 
a few summer weeks in the lifetime 
of an eleven-year-old boy of unusually 
sensitive and imaginative make-up. 
Tom’s love of all living things and his 
companionship with them receive a 
brutal blow when an older boy shoots 
a pet squirrel. This, and Tom’s 
reaction to it, is the climax of the 
book: not, you see, a sensational 
climax, a “high spot,’’ for Mr. Reid 
does not deal in such matters. Nor 
does he need to, for with what appear 
to be the simplest means he is able 
to get down to the springs of human 
emotion and human conduct. He is 
a novelist you should get to know, if 
you don’t know him already. 

When they were separately pub- 
lished, I reviewed Paul Richey’s 
Fighter Pilot, Ludovic Kennedy’s 
Sub-Lieutenant, and Anthony Irwin’s 
Infantry Officer. I need, therefore, do 
no more than point out that Messrs. 
Batsford have now published these 
three books in one, under the title 
Youth at War (15s.). It is a volume 
well worth having, the point of view of 
each of the three Services being here 
expressed by a gifted young writer. 

* 

HE author of Live Unafraid 

(Hodge, 10s. 6d.), Miss Elizabeth 
Gladys Echlin, is an example of the 
wisdom of her book’s admonitory 
title. This is the history of a battle 
with recurrent illness, bereavement, 
poverty, and a liberal sh re of 
the consequences of enemy activity, 
but told with such courage and zest 
that the book becomes a tale of 
victory rather than a record of trial. 
She is a poet—some of her work, 
first published. in Country LIFE, is 
reprinted here—a brilliant reporter of 
the contemporary scene, and of those 
adventures of daily life which she 
seems to attract, and these autobio- 
graphical pages make a heartening and 
entertaining story. One of her minor 
victories has been, through diligent 
practise, toembark on a new Career as 
accompanist to a well-known violinist. 
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NEXT 
OF KIN 


A NOVEL, BASED ON THE FILM 


Basil Bartlett 


Careless talk, a network of German 
spies and a climax of military disaster 
—this book dramatically depicts the 
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inevitable, tragic sequence. 7s. net 
Chatto 
and Windus 
HERBERT 
— BELL — | JENKINS | 


Books for 
Garden-lovers 


The Living 
Garden 


E. J. SALISBURY 
C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


Country Life : ‘*One of the most 
delightful books on gardening that 
have appeared for years ...a 
vivid picture of the garden as a 
living entity ... as fascinating 
and entertaining as it is interest- 
ing and informative.” 


New and Cheaper (6th) Edition. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Practical 
Herb Growing 


D. G. HEWER, B.Sc. 


Director of the 
Seal Herb Farm, Sevenoaks 


Gardeners’ Chronicle: “* Miss Hewer 
knows . . . the various problems 
which have to be overcome in 
connection with the cultivation 
of herbs . . . with a most com- 
mendable conciseness she has 
made the fruits of experience 
available.’’ 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

















They gave me 


a Crown 
By |. G. BRIGGS 


The extraordinary reminiscences 
and diversions of a doctor in peace 
and war. 15/- net. 


Up the 
Garden Path 


By PETER ENDER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Pure, unadulterated fun for 
gardeners and gardeners’ friends 
and relations—in fact, everyone, 
The illustrations are a sheer 
delight. 7/6 net. 


In demand. 


Wild Life in 
Autopsia 


By CECIL HUNT 
Illustrated by Kerr 


Hilarious and good-humoured 
satire by a national humorist 
and novelist. 7/6 net. 











.——HERBERT JENKINS LTD.— 
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The styling news is all on top—hair, hats 
necklines, The prettiest of the dresses and jackets 
shown in advance winter collections have pockets, 
epaulettes, yokes, bertha collars, bows, vests, 
seaming, flapping, everything concentrated on the 
shoulders. Out of Paris come enticing stories of 
exotic hats jutting high on the head like a great 
galleon, caps puffed and peaked upwards extrava. 
gantly and assuming gigantic proportions, trimmed 
with all manner of feathers and flowers. In 
London, a whole series of suave, swathed little 
turbans and hats have appeared to brighten the 
mid-summer scene. They are in georgette, chii‘on, 
matt rayon jersey; chalk white or in bright c ear 
colours—candy pink, ice blue, cyclamen, fuc! sia, 
lilac—when worn with a plain dark outfit and the 
colour is generally picked up again by a fichu -ra 
ruffle at the neck or by gloves. There are hat: in 
straw or cotton with highish folded crowns, ‘ike 
the ones Madame Mosca is making at Jacqm .1’s 
in chalk white or candy pink, to wear with ier 
elegant pencil-slim town frocks. There are <i'scs 
where the chiffon is folded from the centre c ut- 
wards and ends in a large scarf which drzpes 
round the neck like an old-fashioned motor » zil, 
Women are giving up coupons for these hat: or 
producing an old chiffon dress or their moth .1’s 
evening scarves for their milliner to make u 

Turbans are back again—turbans folded as 





Madame Mosca of 
Jacqmar makes a swathed 
cap in candy pink chiffon 
matching the ruffles on a 
navy blue woollen suit 
that has buttons shaped 
like }-0z. weights 


PHOTOGRAPH DENES 


LL the milliners are agreed on one point— 
hats are gayer, making up for their scar- 
city by the exuberance of their trimming 
and a great variation in line. You cannot 

miss the brilliant hats of this summer, while the 
many women who go hatless add to the feeling 
that fashion has gone to the head by the originality 
they display in the way they do their hair. They 
prove that a beautifully coiffed head can look as 
sophisticated as the most elegant of hats. 

This year, the coiffure is often so striking that 
it gets as much attention as the new hat. More 
and more women are putting their hair up, and 
actually the many upswept coiffures that look so 
complicated are comparatively easy to cope with 
and it is the head of hair that looks so simple that 
is often more difficult to manage. The vital thing 
is to have the hair brushed till it is sleek and 
shining and cut to the right shape, neither too long 
and heavy so that it flops, nor so short and wispy 
that it escapes from the combs that hold it up. 
The hairline is equally vital: without a clear-cut 
hairline an upswept coiffure should not be at- 
tempted. Those with hair that grows low on the 
nape of the neck should stick to the roll circling 
the head, or to a sleek page-boy coiffure with the 
hair rolled under. There is another cotffure that 
is popular, where the back hair is pinned right up 
but in front the pompadour has gone and the hair 
is kept flat, swept well over to one side and the 
roll merged with the back. It is these styles that 
are the prevailing fashion and the hair must be 
kept fairly long for all of them. The short cropped 
head of the last war is as rare as any kind of rule 
about hats; there is nothing like the inevitable 
cloche about the styling story of this war. More 
women are in uniform and when they are off duty 
they want to indulge their own individual taste 
to the utmost and have a complete change, 
expensive though it may be. So we get hats of all 
sizes, shapes and as bright as they can be. 






Black Moygashel dotted with emerald green 
for a tailored jacket by “ Jersey-de-Luxe ”’ 
that has an emerald chiffon handkerchief, 
a black shirt, a black box-pleated dickey, 
and a black turban 


PHOTOGRAPH DERMOT CONOLLY 
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EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY’S WEAR 











Grey Chalk Stripe Suit. High fastening jacket 
with attractive pockets. Skirt has two inver- 
ted panel pleats in front only. 


I 
Hip sizes 35” to 42’. 18 Coupons. 10; Gns. 
Personal Shoppers only. 


At the time of going to press, we had adequate stocks of 
the suit illustrated. Should there be an exceptional de- 
mand it may not be possible to obtain the exact garment. 
We should, however, be able to supply something similar. 


PE 1 ROBINSON, LTD., Oxford St. and Regent St., London, W.1 MUSeum 7700 








Rima model jumper-suit in Moygashel rayon, linen finish. 
Perfectly tailored in a smart two-tone effect, natural/black 
size 34 ins. hips, and ice-blue/navy size 36 ins. hips. This 
is one example from a collection of superb models for 
Summer wear. j 


10 coupons only £19.3.9 
Exclusive to Bon Marche in Liverpool. 
BON MARCHE, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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jonquils and iris and a cherry-coloured veil. A minute white straw has 
convolvulus flowers in different bright pastels sewn to the crown as 
though they were growing from it and an effervescing pink and blue 
veil looped at the back. 


in a clotted cream coloured straw with a wreath of narcissi, gentians, | 
| 


F°: those who prefer sailors, there are simple white ones at 
Erik’s with ribbon bands, or more flighty affairs with birds 
twittering on the crowns. Plain dark cartwheels in fine straws are — | 
shown for prints, with shallow crowns and brims that tilt downwerds § | 
in a way that is always very becoming. Madame Mosca is fold ng | 
and peaking her crowns and lining her brims with a dark contr: st. § | 
She also shows some summer berets in felt, worn well to one sid. — | 
a millinery fashion much talked of in New York where many bh ts || 
perch perilously on one side of the head—designed for the plain town | 
dresses that are cut as high as they can be at the neck. Mada-ie § | 
Mosca attaches hers to a swathed skull-cap in crépe that keeps thm § | 
on and they are exceedingly smart with a summer suit for those w -h [| 
an upward coiffure brushed across at the back so that there is not ‘ 0 
much to tuck in and disturb the line. Miss Lucy gives width to [| 
her sailors by wings of ribt »n § | 
stretching from brim to br m | 
in front. Her berets with § | 
wings and pads of feath:rs 
extending the line in fro: t, 
are equally becoming. 

To keep hats still mcre 
in the news, one of the nw 
prints for summer frocks is § || 
a matt canvas rayon printed § || 
all over with high Welsh hats § || 
in several tones of violet, § || 
mauve, cyclamen, and puce. | 

The hatless women can § | 
make up on the roundabouts § | 
what they lose upon the § | 
swings. This print, which 
is at Jacqmar’s, is an ex- 
cellent, well-balanced, all- 
over design that makes an § | 
extremely effective simple 
dress or suit. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 








A locket for a keepsake photograph in pearl and blue enamel 
on a blue velvet ribbon and a green jewel brooch in gold with a 
gold fringe.: Brooch and dangling ear-rings in filigree and 
garnet. From Debenham and Freebody’s collection of antique 
jewellery 


intricately as a maharaja’s, stitched on to a net skull-cap that 
moors them to the head. They are very chic in soot black 
chiffon with a print for afternoon, in bright primary colours for 
evening worn with a black tailor-made, in gay Paisley woollen 
or in plain wool jersey for tweeds. Some are looped high in 
front like a Martinique turban, others, more elaborately 
folded still, tower above like the wonderful ones shown in the 
Persian paintings at the British Museum. From Spain comes 
news that Balenciaga is making Ali Baba turbans in pearl- 
tinted satin to wear with the stark black dresses he likes so well. 

There are flower hats, prettiest as Strassner shows them in 
coarse straw, with small flat round brims and round shallow 
crowns surrounded by wreaths of mixed flowers with a bright 




































































































































wisp of a circular veil attached to the centre of the crown and (Left) A fancy braid snood in a = 
just covering the brim and the flowers. One of the prettiest is looped design from Elizabeth Arden 
CROSSWORD No. 752 aban 
O. 5 1. Where Child Roland came (2, 3, 4, 5) 
: 8. Excludes (6) 
Two neas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Soluti : . . 
(in Br envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 752, COUNTRY. ‘LIFE, 9. Vie with one wing ! (7) 
2-10, Tavistock “2 Guer qarten. —~—} the not later than the 12. Deadly tree (4) 
4 sy S irst post on ursday, June ° . 13 aot ti by ’phone? (5, 5 
(KERECCT.\ NoTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. ro — ei gy ey amas > ) 
. ~ 2 3 4 y 6 7 i See ive (8 
d IL 16. It could be an inanimate detective (8) 
KERI OOTS 17. Dim one way (3) 
: i 18. Evidence of the pastrycook’s skill is not 
lg on ghee appreciated in bed! (5, 3) 
A 20. Alternative, snapped? (5) 
P S1 ILLES 23. Matthew Arnold’s poem of the white cliffs 
-mbodyi 5, 5 
si aaa _ ie 24. Lo, so it’s in Norway ! (4) 
manutacturing 26. Surpassed (7) 
experience of 27. Redemption money (6) 
igh 28. The beverage that gladdens the heart, and 
ne oe this time made from the oldest fruit? 
(10, 4) 
° DOWN. 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 2. A kind of uber alles garment? (7) 
: ; 3. So strong is merely stubborn (4) 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 4. “The of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the mcrrow.” 
— Shelley (6) 
5. Administered Bacon’s “wild justice”? (8 
6. Very sticky vessel, but, oh, how sweet! (7, 3) 
7. “O, in great stir!’ (anagr.) (12) 
— rd _ 10. Part of the ocean permitted to enter? ( 
ee hi ‘ed 11. One might call it the kind of affection ins} ed 
eusaneg | in Mother Hubbard’s dog (8, 4) 
= 14. Pergola for the queen of flowers (4, 6) 
SS 16. Fade (3) 
17. Cry for mercy (8) 
19. What it turns on (5) 
21. “All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, vi : 
Name —Tennyson (7) | 
ERALL (Mir. Biss. ate.) 22. Twenty comparatively speaking? But ti «ts 
Address not cricket! (6) 
25. Now’s the time for a fall of it? Hardly’ (4) 
bond st sportsclothes py 
SOLUTION TO No. 751. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which ‘ 750 's 
appeared in the issue of June 16, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No. is 
handtailored KI — - aus ta a winters; 9, Dear; 10. Seg; 12, Ripe; 14, 
anata H nt esterday; , Emit; 16, Bone; 17, Murat; 20, Come home to roost; ross 
lior assics designed 21, Amend; 22, Idle; 23, Polo; 24, Varnisher; 26, Gave; 28, Gas: The Rev. Tom C oss, 
CHANGECOLORLINED COATS SUITS ssour 20cns 29, Imps; 33, Elm tree branches. DOWN.—1, Free; 2, Henry the Seventh; 25, Brunswick Square Pa 
WIZARD FOURWAYFROCKSssour | 5 cns - Lip; 4, sage Bane 6, oO prince; 7, Prop; 9, Drenching; , ’ the 
y w , strumming; 11, Greatness; 13, Elections; 17, Moa; 18, Ree; 19, Tod; . Jari, 
utterly mew patterns from wetherall house bond street w 1 25, Iambs; 27, Able; 30, Pied; 31 and 32 Sea man or seaman. Penrith, Cumberia 
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= ire | 
| | \ ea fl 
1e | ' re ni creer < eS 
7 | 4 . : a -* 
my A striped poplin Sw , 
ot| SHIRT mith an ‘he 
°1 | «tractive bow to 
n , 
n || soften  neck-line. 
; 3 
DT) Selected from a | § 
t, || varied range in ummer 
| -ottons and J 
» ||| ‘ottons and rayons _ HOUSE COAT 
ef || 2 
ai A tins sy 
bs ... Gold, Red, — N. 154. Smart Rayon Taffeta House- 
is Green Brown coat in attractive check design of 
df ) ; mixed colours. Predominating shades 
its Bll Sky or Navy stripes (On W hite Gr ounds ° / of Blue|Gold, Green|Rose, Green|Blue, 
et, Ht : 1 Mauve] Yellow, FuchsialBrown, but 
ce. AI Sizes I3, 132, 14. 4 6 oupons : = = please give second choice. 457) / 
an §| 36” bust. W, size. a 
Its | e A few only inO.S. 75/3 
Ne 7 coupons, 
ch | 7 
. of ' 
lle J GORRINGES GAZETTE : 
an | Send 2d. for July issue H 
ole | Full of Special Offers. 
| PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
| I Frederick Gorringe Ltd, VICtoria 6666 (24 lines) 
| LONDON S.W. BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 
1a 
jen 


NORVIC 
(Sun 


we 


Se ae 
“<> Sandals 
| — 


Lendon 
you know = bul have you 


tt heard of the other yy 


| Tacqmew Shops? 


BEDFORD - - - E. P. ROSE & SON, LTD. 
nd BIRMINGHAM - LEWIS’S LTD. 
BRADFORD - - BROWN, MUFF & CO., LTD 
CHESTER - - - BROWNS OF CHESTER, LTD. 
HULL - - - - THORNTON VARLEY, LTD. 
LIVERPOOL - - BON MARCHE, LTD. 
" MANCHESTER - LEWIS'S LTD. 
NEWCASTLE - JOHN MOSES & CO., LTD. 
od OXFORD - - - ELLISTON & CAVELL, LTD. 
SCARBOROUGH ROWNTREES 
SOUTHPORT - BROADBENTS, LTD. 
WIGAN - - - PENDLEBURY & CO., LTD. 
's In each of these Stoves there is a minia- 
‘ athe ge ge - will Find " 
; specially se collection of our m 
-xclusive Tweeds, Woollens and Scarves. ee a . acameapamcnen 
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Bright suede uppers in various shades and wood soles make 
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In Peace-Time 


Batchelor’s English Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables always found a welcome 
place at your table. From the appetising 
range, you could make your choice at 
will. But now, because we have a war to 
win and fighting men to feed, ‘Batchelor's’ 
are scarce—and will be scarce until Victory 
is won. 

So if you are fortunate enough still to 
possess a small supply of 'Batchelor's’, 
reserve it for special occasions. 











